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SUGGESTIONS FOR A GOVERNED WORLD 
(Adopted by the American Peace Society May 27, 1921) 


The American Peace Society, mindful of the precepts of its founders—precepts which have been confirmed by the experience of thi 


past hundred years 
own traditions, and, confessing anew its faith in their feasibility 
a war-torn world: 


recurs, in these days of storm and stress at home and of confusion and discord abroad, to these precepts and its 
and necessity, restates and resubmits to a hesitant, a suffering, anc 


That the voluntary Union of States and their helpful co-operation for the attainment of their common ideals can only be effective 


if, 
applicable as between enlightened nations 
That the rules of conduct governing individual 


relations, and 


f, and only so far as, “The rules of conduct governing individual relations between citizens or subjects of a civilized State are equally 


which must needs be expressed in terms of international law, 


relate to “the enjoyment of life and liberty, with the means of acquiring and possessing property and pursuing and obtaining happiness 


and safety”; and 


That these concepts, which are the very life and breath of reason and justice, upon which the Law of Nations is founded, must 


be a chief concern of nations, inasmuch as “justice,” 


Therefore, realizing the conditions which confront the world at the termination of its greatest of wars; 


and its administration, “is the great interest of man on earth. 


conscious that permanent 


relief can only come through standards of morality and principles of justice expressed in rules of law, to the end that the conduct of 


nations shall be a regulated conduct, and that the government of 
thereof, shall be a government of laws and not of men; 


Society ventures, at its ninety-third annual meeting, 


the Union of 
and desiring to contribute to the extent of its capacity, the American Peace 
held in the city ot 


States, as well as the government of each member 


Washington, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred 


and twenty-one, to suggest, as calculated to incorporate these principles in the practice of nations, an international agreement : 


1. ‘Vo institute Conferences of Nations, to meet at stated 


intervals, in continuation of the first two conferences of 
The Ilague; and 
‘Vo facilitate the labors of such conferences; to invite 


study of internua- 


accredited institutions devoted to the 
consideration of 


tional law, to prepare projects for the 
governments, in advance of submission to the conferences ; 
in order 

To restate and amend, reconcile and clarify, extend and 
advance, the rules of international law, which are indis- 
pensable to the permanent establishment and the successtul 
administration of justice between and among nations. 

Il. To convoke, as soon as practicable, a conference for 
the advancement of international law; to provide for its 
organization outside of the domination of any one nation 
or any limited group of nations; to which conference ever) 
nation recognizing, accepting, and applying international 
law in its relations with other nations shall be invited and 
in which all shall participate upon a footing of equality. 

lil. Vo establish an Administrative Council, to be com- 
posed of the diplomatic representatives accredited to the 
government of the State in which the conference for the 
advancement of international law convenes: which repre- 
sentatives shall, in addition to their ordinary functions as 
diplomatic agents, represent the common interests of the 
natious during the interval between successive conter- 
ences; and to provide that 

The president of the Administrative Council shall. ac- 
cording to diplomatic usage, be the Minister of Foreizn 
Affairs of the country in which the conference convenes; 

An advisory committee shall be appointed by the Admin- 
istrative Council from among its members, which shall 
meet at short, regular, and stated periods: 

The chairman of the advisory committee shall be elected 
by its members; 

The advisory committee shall report 
labors to the Administrative Council; 

The members of the Administrative Council, having con- 
sidered the report of the advisory committee, shall transmit 
their findings or recommendations to their respective gov- 
ernments, together with their collective or individual 
opinions, and that they shall act thereafter upon such 
findings and recommendations only in accordance with in- 
structions from the governments which they represent. 

IV. To authorize the Administrative Council to appoint, 
outside its own members, an executive committee or secre- 
tary's office to perform such duties as the conference for 
the advancement of international law, or the nations shall 
from time to time prescribe: and to provide that 

The executive committee or secretary's office shall be 
under the supervision of the Administrative Council: 

The executive committee or secretary's office shall report 
to the Administrative Council at stated periods. 

V. To empower the Administrative Council to appoint 
other committees for the performance of such duties as 
the nations in their wisdom or discretion shall find it de- 
sirable to impose. 

VI. To furnish technical advisers to assist the Adminis- 
trative Council, the advisory committee. or other commit- 
tees appointed by the council. in the performance of their 
respective duties. whenever the appointment of such tech- 
nical advisers may be necessary or desirable. with the un- 
derstanding that the request for the appointment of such 
experts may be made by the conference for the advance- 
ment of international law or by the Administrative Council. 

VII. To employ good offices. mediation. and friendly com- 
position wherever feasible and practicable. in their own 


the result of its 


disputes. and to urge their employment wherever feasible 
and practicable, in disputes between other nations. 
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VIII. To organize a Commission of Inquiry of limited 
membership, which may be enlarged by the nations in dis- 
pute, to which commission they may refer, for investiga- 
tion and report, their differences of an international char- 
acter, unless they are otherwise bound to submit them to 
arbitration or to other form of peaceful settlement; and 

To pledge their good faith to abstain from any act of 
force against one another pending the investigation of the 
commission and the receipt of its report; and 

To reserve the right to act on the report as their respec- 
tive interests may seem to them to demand; and 

To provide that the Commission of Inquiry shall submit 
its report to the nations in controversy for their action. 
und to the Administrative Council for its information. 

IX. To create a Council of Conciliation of limited mem- 
bership, with power on behalf of the nations in dispute to 
add to its members, to consider and to report upon such 
questions of a non-justiciable character, the settlement 
whereof is not otherwise prescribed, which shall from time 
to time be submitted to the Council of Conciliation, eithei 
by the powers in dispute or by the Administrative Council ; 
and to provide that 

The Council of Conciliation shall transmit its proposals 
to the nations in dispute, for such action as they may deem 
advisable, and to the Council of Administration for its in- 
formation. 

X. To arbitrate differences of an international character 
not otherwise provided for, and in the absence of an agree- 
ment to the contrary, to submit them to the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague, in order that they may 
be adjusted upon a basis of respect for law, with the under- 
standing that disputes of a justiciable nature may likewise 
be referred to the Permanent Court of Arbitration when 
the parties in controversy prefer to have their differences 
settled by judges of their own choice, appointed for the 
occasion, 

Xi. To set up an international court of justice with 
obligatory jurisdiction, to which, upon the failure of diplo- 
macy to adjust their disputes of a justiciable nature, all 
shall have direct access—a court whose decisions 
shall bind the litigating States, and, eventually, all parties 
to its creation, and to which the States in controversy may 
submit. by special agreement, disputes beyond the scope of 
obligatory jurisdiction. 

XII. To enlarge from time to time the obligatory juris- 
diction of the Permanent Court of International Justice by 
framing rules of law in the conferences for the advance- 
ment of international law, to be applied by the court for 
the decision of questions which fall either beyond its pres- 
ent obligatory jurisdiction or which nations have not 
hitherto submitted to judicial decision. 

XIII. To apply inwardly international law as a rule of 
law for the decision of all questions involving its prin- 
ciples, and outwardly to apply international law to all 
questions arising between and among all nations, so far as 
they involve the Law of Nations. 

XIV. To furnish their citizens or subjects adequate in- 


States 


struction in their international obligations and duties, as 
well as in their rights and prerogatives: 

To take all necessary steps to render such instruction 
effective: and thus 

To create that “international mind” and _ enlightened 


public opinion which shall persuade in the future. where 
force has failed to compel in the past. the observance of 
those standards of honor. morality, and justice which ob- 
tain between and amo.g individuals. bringing in their train 
law and order. through which. and through which alone. 
peace between nations may become practicable, attainable. 
and desirable. 
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It being impracticable to express in these columns the 
divergent views of the thousands of members of the 
American Peace Society, full responsibility for the utter- 
ances of this magazine is assumed by the Editor. 





THE DEMAND 

HE DEMAND of the present in international affairs 
Ee not that the United States should call an inter- 
national conference. Any international conference 
would have to deal with the problem of reparations. 
The problem of reparations is closely related to the 
whole problem of international debts. There can be 
no discussion of international debts without discussing 
European debts to the United States. The cancellation 
of European debts to the United States, in whole or in 
part, must be done, if done at all, by an act of Con- 
gress. Since the Congress of the United States is in 
no temper to cancel any European debts, it is futile to 
argue at this time for the calling of an international 
conference, economic or otherwise, by the United States. 
The demand of the present is not to get the United 
States to join any League of Nations. In all matters 
except administrative details, there is nothing more im- 
potent than the League of Nations. There are two 
reasons why this is so: In the first place, it is a cardinal 
principle in all acts of international diplomacy to do 
nothing to offend another nation. The result is that in 
all important matters nothing can take place in the 
League beyond talk, and that of an insignificant nature. 
But, second, in vital matters it is nothing but a recom- 
mending body. Therefore it is inconceivable that the 
League of Nations or any other similar body could be 
expected to handle, say, the problems presented by the 
French invasion of the Ruhr. If diplomacy has failed, 
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the presentation of such an issue would split the League 
into splinters. But, furthermore, the League being a 
recommending body only, if after much discussion a 
problem such as the problem of reparations were stated 
in terms of proposed legislation, and then sent by the 
League, for example, to the United States for ratifica- 
tion, it is not pleasant to contemplate what would hap- 
pen in the United States Senate, or, for that matter, in 
the realm of public opinion of this country. Real inter- 
national peace does not lie in that direction. 

The demand is not that the United States should 
send troops into China. The situation in China is bad 
enough. In that stricken land banditry thrives on 
anarchy and on the corruption of what little govern- 
ment there is left. Within a year four cases of flagrant 
banditry have been recorded and in four foreign coun- 
tries China has publicly defaulted. Opinion among her 
erstwhile supporters is in consequence turning toward 
the support of the policy pursued toward China for two 
decades by Japan. In consequence Japan may be more 
and more inclined to ignore the Chinese demand that 
Port Arthur and Dairen be returned to China. It is 
not unreasonable to expect that Japan may harden in 
her policy toward China. Already the Japanese are 
counting on a mitigation of the friendship of Britain 
and America for China. Let us hope Japan will not 
go too far. In any event, the United States will not, 
on the one hand, pursue a policy of allowing China to 
stew in her own juice or, on the other, of stepping in to 
restore order by force of arms. The policy of the 
United States toward China will continue to be a policy 
of co-operation ; intervention if China requests it. 

The demand is not that we should be more charitable 
toward other nations of the world. Wherever human 
suffering demands our aid we shall continue to give, now 
and in the future as throughout our past, without stint. 
Wherever there are industries demanding financial aid, 
that financial aid will be granted on a business basis. 
The American people are ready and willing, now as 
always, to co-operate with other nations in the advance- 
ment of business, in the settlement of disputes, or in the 
amelioration of ills. But it is an interesting interna- 
tional fact that the United States has not been asked to 
serve as mediator in any major troubles afflicting the 
nations to the East or to the West. 

But there is a demand. The demand is that the 
European nations, to say nothing of the Far East, shall 
first settle their own outstanding difficulties. Then, 
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and not until then, will the United States be in a posi- 
tion to help in any hopeful way. France and Germany 
must come to a meeting of minds before our government 
can be of aid in the solution of the problem of repara- 
tions. All of the European States must compose their 
major disputes before the United States will be in any 
position to co-operate in any effective settlement for the 
avoidance of similar disputes. The European States 
must clearly recognize that the United States can be in 
no position to discuss, for example, the question of 
European debts to this country until the United States 
can know what the financial conditions of the European 
nations are. These conditions are for the European 
States to ascertain. 





AN ANNIVERSARY TO CELE- 
BRATE 


ders Constitution of the United States was 
adopted by the Federal Convention at Philadel- 
phia, September 17, 1787. While it did not become 
effective until March 4, 1789, the day of its adoption is 
one of the most important in the history of the world. 
This is a statement of fact not only because of the im- 
portance to this hemisphere, but also because the action 
of the men in Philadelphia laid the foundations for an 
international experiment, in North America, but an 
international experiment nevertheless, “an indestruc- 
tible Union composed of indestructible States.” The 
history is of importance for every man interested in the 
international problems of our day. The principles 
which were that day announced to the world are as ap- 
plicable to the Europe of the present as they were and 
are to us. 

Not counting general election day, we have eleven 
legal holidays in the United States, viz: New Year’s 
Day, Lincoln’s Birthday, Washington’s Birthday, Good 
Friday, Memorial Day, Independence Day, Labor Day, 
Columbus Day, Armistice Day, Thanksgiving Day, and 
Christmas. There is no reason why we shouldn’t have 
a memorial day in September. 
why we should observe September 17. 


There are many reasons 


The Constitution Anniversary Association of Chi- 
cago, without attempting to supplant any other organi- 
zation, has taken upon itself the burden of calling at- 
tention to the importance of September 17 and to the 
service which a worthy observance of that anniversary 
may be made to render. We do not understand that 
this “Association” proposes that the day shall be made 
a holiday, but the promoters point out that the Consti- 
tution of the United States has played a rather con- 
spicuous part in the cause for which most holidays are 
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now observed in this country. The anniversary presents 
an educational opportunity. 

We are not alarmed about the future of this Republic. 
We do not believe that the “governmental tendencies 
are gradually undermining the foundations of this Re- 
public”; but we do agree that the “cornerstone of this 
Republic” is the Constitution of the United States. We 
do not care to analyze this metaphor, but we are willing 
to go further: the Constitution is at least two corner- 
stones of the Republic. We agree, therefore, that the 
completion and signing of the Constitution of the 
United States on September 17, 1787, “was the greatest 
event in our national history.” In the light of our 
country’s experience since that day, we believe it of 
more importance to call attention to the fact that it is 
also a major achievement in the history of the world. 
Thus we wish the Constitution Anniversary Association 
success in its efforts to make September 17 of each year 
a special time for the study of the discussion involved 
in the writing, adoption, interpretation, and adminis- 
tration of this immortal instrument. Undoubtedly such 
an effort is needed by each succeeding generation, for 
every individual must learn for himself the plan of our 
government and the principles that have made us a 
great people. We know of no antidote for dangerous 
radicalism on the one hand, or for equally dangerous 
conservatism on the other, like a progressive familiarity 
with the Constitution of the United States. Each gen- 
eration must familiarize itself with the discussion of 
these historic days, teach itself their value, if repre- 
sentative government is to continue with us, if rights 
are to be secured, if orderly progress under law is to 
checkmate class agitation and direct action. 

Ours is a union of free, sovereign, independent States. 
The international meaning of that is perfectly clear. 
The importance of the fact increases when we recall 
that the Constitution of the United States of America 
is now the oldest constitution of the oldest continuous 
government in the world. Surely here is a laboratory 
experiment in peaceful adjustments of problems be- 
tween States. To know how this has become so is an 
essential part of every intelligent man’s education. 

Bibliographies of books and documents illuminating 
our constitutional history, teachers and lecturers, pub- 
lic schools and legislative halls, clubs and societies and 
associations and churches and the rest may well lend 
their aid to the end that the Constitution shall be read 
and discussed as widely as possible during the week of 
September 17. Evidence is not lacking that the people 
of foreign countries understand better than we the im- 
portance of the Constitution of the United States to 
the solution of their own difficult problems. Be that as 
it may, there can today be no intelligent study of our 
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Constitution that does not emphasize the importance 
of its history to the peaceable settlement of interna- 
tional disputes. Here is an anniversary which the 
world can profitably note. 





AGAIN OUR OBLIGATIONS TO 
THE SUPREME COURT 


NE UNFORTUNATE EXPRESSION of our national psy- 
O chology during the war was the enactment by 
twenty-one of our States of statutes prohibiting the 
teaching or use of foreign languages in all schools below 
the eighth grade. Of course, the drive was against the 
German tongue. 

At the time these laws were being passed, we pro- 
tested. We knew that France, most beset of all the 
nations, was passing no such laws. The argument 
among the French schoolmen and statesmen was that 
the French people needed to know the German language 
more than ever. We knew then as we know now that 
Americans also need to know more of the languages out- 
side English, German included. And of course the best 
time to learn a foreign language is in the grades below 
the eighth. Goethe was right when he said, “He who 
knows but one language knows none.” The silly stat- 
utes passed by some of our States reflected more upon 
our own good judgment than upon anything else. It 
was picayune business. 

We are now comforted to know that the Supreme 
Court has declared all such laws void. Mr. Justice 
McReynolds, who delivered the majority opinion, set 
forth that the fourteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States had been violated by such 
laws. This fourteenth amendment was proclaimed on 
the 28th of July, 1868. Its first section provides: 


“All persons born or naturalized in the United States, 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of 
the United States and of the State wherein they reside. 
No State shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States; nor shall any State deprive any person 
of life, liberty, or property without due process of law; 
nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws.” 


It appears, therefore, that the passage of legislation 
prohibiting the teaching or use of foreign languages in 
all schools below the eighth grade did violence to the 
principle that the individual has the right to contract, 
to engage in any common occupation of life, to acquire 
useful knowledge. And surely familiarity with lan- 
guages other than our own is useful knowledge. The 
liberty to do these things, the court asserts, cannot be 
interfered with under the guise of protecting the public 
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interest by legislative action which is arbitrary or with- 
out reasonable relation to some purpose within the com- 
petenvy of the State to effect. 

The court added another useful reminder, that final 
determination of what constitutes proper exercise of 
police power is with the courts and does not rest with 
the legislatures of the States. 

The individual has certain fundamental rights which 
must be respected. 
points out, have always regarded education and the ac- 
quisition of knowledge as matters of supreme impor- 
tance, which should be diligently promoted. It is the 
right and natural duty of the parent to give his children 
an education suitable to their station in life. All of 
the States have attempted to enforce the obligation by 
compulsory laws. 
clared void, however, were arbitrary, contrary to good 


The American people, as the court 


The statutes which the court has de- 
sense, and un-American, Poise and good judgment 
have been salvaged again by this decision of our Su- 
preme Court. 





THE OPPORTUNITY FACING THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

LSEWHERE in these columns will be found President 

Harding’s references to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, as set forth in his speech at St. 
Louis, June 21. In our judgment, the President is here 
for the most part on solid ground. 
with the history of the United States, with its Constitu- 
tion, with the United States Senate, with the vote of 
our people in the fall of 1920, can reasonably expect 
that this country will adhere to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, directly or indirectly, by way 
of the League of Nations. 
can be acceptable to our people, we shall have to be 
shown that it is in no sense an agent of the League or 
of any group except the nations themselves. Before the 
court can be accepted, therefore, by the United States, 
the election of judges from now on must rest without 
qualification with all of the nations. We are not con- 
vinced that the matter of election should rest, as sug- 
gested by Mr. Harding, with the court itself; but we are 
convinced that it must rest unmistakably and directly 
with all the nations. The elections and the financial 
direction of the court must be taken from the League 
of Nations and given to the Court of Arbitration, which 
is representative of all the nations, or to a commission 
specially chosen by the nations. The exclusive privilege 
of the League to seek legal guidance by the court must 
be abolished and extended to all nations. If the mem- 
bers of the League of Nations object to these changes, 


No one acquainted 


Evidently, before this court 
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the sooner that fact is known the better. The test of 
the League’s sincerity is here palpably involved. 

There can be no objection to the present Permanent 
Court of International Justice. Its personnel is excel- 
lent. Its organization arouses no serious criticism ; but 
it cannot function according to the ideals of the Amer- 
ican people until it is dissociated from any particular 
group. It must be universal or nothing. We can make 
no mistake in urging adherence to such a world court, 
for we can safely subscribe to it “without violating the 
basic principles of our national being.” Does the 
League of Nations want such a court? If the members 
of that organization are sincerely desirous for it, the 
test is at hand. Let the League itself propose the sepa- 
ration of the court from all its influence, direct or 
indirect. 





LIMITATIONS OF SYNTHETIC 
REFLECTION 


N A RECENT review of some books dealing with soci- 
I ology, Prof. Franklin H. Giddings distinguishes be- 
tween the sociologian and the sociologist by remarking 
that ‘the sociologian, like the theologian, builds up a 
system of thought by synthetic reflection. He 
not discover and measure truth by aid of instruments 
of precision, nor experimentally distil it.” Here surely 
is a distinction with a difference. When the kindly 
soul remarked “If only people would be good,” she 
illustrated the type of reasoning which we may call 
“synthetic reflection.” It is a form of mental process 
plentifully illustrated by reformers. It is a comfort- 
able method of thinking because it is not burdened by 
details of proof. 

A former Justice of the United States Supreme Court 
is giving us a number of interesting asseverations born 
of synthetic reflection. He tells us that the disturbed 
conditions in Europe, including the French occupation 
of the Ruhr, are due to the fact that the United States 
is not a member of the League of Nations. He says 
that the women voters of this country can put this 
country intg the League before 1924. In an address 
delivered recently in the city of Washington, this dis- 
tinguished jurist expressed the view that “we are going 
Constitution crazy in this country.” 

It is our business to study, as carefully as we can, 
programs and documents relating to international 
affairs. It is our opinion that utterances like unto 
these, products of mere synthetic reflection, wholly in- 
capable of proof, simply befog international issues and 
corrupt public opinion. 

The League of Nations is, itself, for the most part a 
product of synthetic reflection. Its framers forsook the 


does 


instruments of exact measurement when they went 
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about the business of its creation. It was inexcusable, 
for they had instruments of measurement at hand, 
namely, the historical experiences of the race. 

European States have tried their leagues of nations 
before. One attempt was so nauseous that America 
took notice of it. The result was the Monroe Doctrine. 
European statesmen confronted with problems in the 
Spanish colonies of the west and the Ottoman Empire 
of the east, faced with the new threat of liberty and 
independence from across the seas, France, Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia, confronted then, as now, with war 
weariness and bankruptcy, met at Verona one hundred 
years ago last November. They had had experiences 
with their Holy Alliance, beginning in 1813. They 
had tried another alliance, with congresses meeting at 
Vienna in 1815, at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1818, at Trop- 
peau in 1820, at Laibach in 1821. There was a league 
of nations indeed, assuming the right to legislate for 
all of Europe. It was this league of nations that met 
at Verona in 1822 and arrayed itself against any sys- 
tem of representative government and the liberty of 
the press. That league favored the principles of 
religion because they “contribute most powerfully to 
keep nations in the state of passive obedience which they 
owe to their princes.” In their secret treaty they 
promised to help France against Spain and Portugal. 
This secret treaty of Verona was a veritable expression 
of all that was vicious in the systems of the Hohen- 
zollerns, Hapsburgs, Romanovs, and Bourbons. 

There is no doubt that the League of Nations is 
trying to function without due reference to that experi- 
ence. An illustration of this fact is found in the “Goy- 
erning Commission,” agent of the League of Nations, 
controlling 700,000 Germans in the Saar Basin. The 
behavior of the league in that section is an illustration 
of what may happen under an organ set up without 
due reference to the successes and failures of the past. 
The Manchester Guardian, ardent advocate of the 
League, is now publishing a series of articles on the 
administration of the Saar, one of which says: “No- 
body could deny that the present constitution of the 
Governing Commission is a crying scandal and a blot 
on the fair name of the League.” The articles consti- 
tute a bitter indictment of the administration through- 
out the Saar. 

Danzig, another ward of the League, is at the moment 
under threat of capture by Poland, herself a member 
of the League. 

Mr. Roth Williams has just published a book entitled 
“The League of Nations.” Mr. Williams is an Eng- 
lisman and friendly to the League. He discovers, how- 
ever, that the delegates to the Assembly give too much 
power to the governments. He thinks that all parties 
should be represented in the choice of delegates and 
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that they should represent the legislative rather than 
the executive branches. The author believes that the 
League should be made more real and that its natural 
tendency to become a machine manipulated by the big 
powers should be checked. But 
book of synthetic reflection. Quite unmindful of the 
experience in the Saar and in Danzig, he proposes that 
the League be given the power to police sections of the 
world, such for example as Egypt. 


here too we have ¢ 


If the friends of the League of Nations would think 
more upon the past, they would go about the business 
of revising the League to the end that it conform to 
the principles found practicable in the conduct of inter- 
national relations. It is not encouraging for the League 
of Nations as it now is to find its Council defied by 
Lithuania, to hear this little State threaten, in a meet- 
ing of the Council, to take up arms against Poland. It 
cannot be encouraging for the friends of the League to 
read an Associated Press dispatch announcing that the 
Council of the League of Nations in secret session holds 
as temporarily necessary the maintenance of French 
troops in the Saar valley. A bad 
enough, but for the League of Nations to be operating 


secret session is 


with troops is war. 





THE NEW SPIRIT IN GEORGIA 


N 1921 the Governor of Georgia, Mr. Hugh M. Dor- 
I sey, issued a statement setting forth facts relating 
to the lynching of Negroes; to the holding of Negroes 
in peonage; to the driving out of Negroes by organized 
lawlessness, and to individual acts of cruelty perpetrated 
by white persons on Negroes. Under these four head- 
ings the Governor grouped 135 examples of alleged mis- 
treatment of Negroes in Georgia during the previous 
two years. Those cases had been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Governor without effort on his part. He 
stated at the time that if an effort had been made to 
collect cases he believed the number could be multiplied. 
The Governor said that in some counties the Negro was 
being driven out as if he were a wild beast, and in others 
he was being held as a slave; while in others there were 
no Negroes remaining. In only two of the 135 cases 
cited was the “usual crime” against white women in- 
volved. Faced with such a situation, the Governor 
called a meeting of citizens to confer with him as to the 
best course to be taken. Addressing himself to the con- 
ference, he said: “Tio me, it seems that we stand in- 
dicted as a people before the world.” 

Since that time the State committee on race relations 
has been working to foster better relations between 
white and colored people in that State. The principle 
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that local 
munity problems are best solved by local community 


upon which the committee works is com- 
leaders, and that intelligent and sympathetic action de- 


pends upon conference between white and colored 
leaders. 

Co-operating with the State committee, there are, 
therefore, local race relations committees in 120 Geor- 
gia counties. These local committees furnish a meeting 
point for white and colored leaders in community 
affairs. 
vated the standards of the community in a number of 
In the local committees, leaders talk to one 


Legal aid for 


The work has averted racial clashes and ele- 


instances. 
another instead of about one another. 
deserving Negroes is furnished, with the result that 
there is a growing sentiment for the observance of law 
and order in Georgia. The article by the secretary of 
the State committee, appearing elsewhere in these col- 
umns, is most encouraging. 

That men and women of Georgia are awakening to 
their responsibility in the matter of race relations within 
the State is apparent. Leading men and women there 
are recognizing more and more the necessity for exer- 
cising justice, consideration, and sympathetic co-oper- 
ation with the Negro. The problems are many and 
varied. The protection of Negro women and girls, par- 
ticularly in employment; the health of Negro children, 
housing and sanitation, education, transportation, are 
only a few of the difficulties facing the people of 
Georgia. 

It is a wholesome thing that these men and women 
of Vision and intelligence have discovered the impor- 
tance of knowing Negro leaders in their communities, 
to the end that there may be sympathetic co-operation 
between both sides. It is apparent that modern scien- 
tific social endeavor is finding its way in Georgia. 
There is demand for studies of Negro community life 
Recog- 
nition of the Negro’s contribution to American life in 
industry, not to mention literature, poetry, music, and 


and of the needs of Negro women and children. 


art, is becoming more apparent. Thus there is a change 
coming over the spirit of Georgia. 

This change was illustrated June 20, in the city of 
Savannah. When Walter Lee, a Negro, charged with 
attacking a young married woman, was arrested and 
put in jail, and a mob attempted to seize the prisoner, 
the present Governor of the State issued a proclama- 
tion declaring Savannah in a state of insurrection. 
Troops were designated to take charge of the situation. 
Orders were issued prohibiting the sale of firearms. 
Automobiles were forbidden to use streets near the jail. 
Around the jail itself temporary breastworks were 
thrown up by the soldiers, behind which were mounted 
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a number of machine-guns. Persons arrested in con- 
nection with the rioting were themselves put in jail. 
There was no lynching. 

This new spirit in the State of Georgia comes as balm 
to the hurt mind of the world. 





A DAILY DOZEN FOR THE 


INTELLECT 
ALTER Camp’s “DatLy Dozen,” ten minutes 


\ \ physical exercise in the morning and ten minutes 
at night, meet a need. They are good sense, for they 
search out the hidden muscles and bring to them good 
blood. They are lengthening life for many. 

There are certain hidden sinews of the mind that 
require daily exercise, if it is to live. The cerebrum 
needs good blood. We must have a daily dozen, ten 
minutes in the morning and ten minutes at night, for 
the soul. 

We respectfully suggest the prayerful repetition of 
the following: 

(1) I believe in economy for myself and government ; 

(2) I believe in the study of world affairs; 

(3) I believe in the future of America, Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and the islands of the sea; 

(4) I believe in courtesy between States ; 

(5) I believe in the equal rights of all nations; 

(6) I believe in avoiding needless and entangling 
engagements ; 

(7) I believe in the friendly settlement of inter- 
national disputes ; 

(8) I believe in liberty under the rules; 

(9) I believe in the coercion of law; 

(10) I believe in courts of justice for men and 
nations ; 

(11) I believe in the divinity of human nature; 

(12) I believe in the day when men shall not “learn 
war any more.” 





HE LEAGUE oF Nations Non-Partisan Association 
"T cbjccte to Mr. Harding saying that “the League 
is as dead as slayery.” The interesting thing about this 
is that Mr. Harding did not say that “the League is as 
dead as slavery.” Mr. Harding’s words were: “The 
issue of the League of Nations is as dead as slavery,” 
referring, of course, to the possibilities of reviving the 
League as a practical issue in American politics. The 
telegram of protest sent by these promoters of the 
League, under date of June 24, is misleading in other 


respects. It says: “In the few weeks since our Presi- 


dent, Justice John H. Clarke, made his New York 
speech in favor of joining the League, those who believe 
American membership still an issue have created or- 
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ganizations in thirty-six States and additional branches 
in cities and counties.” The word “membership” here 
evidently means membership in the League of Nations. 
The telegram continues with these words: “Every 
Protestant church in America has declared for Amer- 
ican membership.” This statement must mean that 
every Protestant church in America has declared for 
American membership in the League of Nations. If 
one will canvass a few of one’s own friends who happen 
to be church members, one will undoubtedly find that 
this statement is erroneous. The statement goes on: 
“The faculty and students in our higher institutions of 
learning are all but unanimously for the League.” This 
statement is also open to question. In any event, it 
would do no harm for friends of the League to observe 
a bit more accurately the canons of exact statement. 





ITH THE NEWS of the ratification of the Wash- 
W ington treaties in the French Parliament, with 
the cynical admission that had such treaties involved 
the limitation of types of armament really important 
to the French they would not have been considered, 
comes the report of a disarmament debate in the British 
House of Commons signalized by a note of extreme 
pessimism. 

The leader of the opposition, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
moved a resolution in favor of convening an interna- 
tional conference to discuss the limitation of armaments. 
This was rejected by 286 votes to 169, largely on the 
ground that, in view of the present situation in the 
Ruhr, and the unpredictable attitude of France and 
Russia, such a conference could hardly be productive of 
any real result. At the same time the Government, as 
well as Mr. Asquith, leader of the Liberal section of the 
House, admitted viewing with alarm the danger of re- 
newed competition in armament. A suggestion was 
made by another member to the effect that the League 
of Nations might be invited to obtain the desired object 
at a favorable moment, 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s comment on this may be 
taken as significant of the growing attitude of the Euro- 
pean peoples toward the League. While disavowing any 
intention of belittling the League of Nations, he pointed 
out that his reason for omitting this agency from con- 
sideration in this matter was that: “The League of 
Nations has not yet won the confidence of all the im- 
portant nations of the world, and until it does it is no 
tse putting all our eggs into the League of Nations 
basket.” 

Mr. MacDonald is evidently a practical person, and 
has no wish to see limitation of armaments go the way of 
the Saar, Vilna, Memel, and other vital problems which 
have been adjudicated upon by the League of Nations. 
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GERMANY’S TRADE BALANCE 
WITH OTHER COUNTRIES 


By Dr. VON GLASENAPP 
Vice-President of the Reichsbank 


i ORDER to appreciate the present position of Ger- 
many’s balance of foreign payments, it is essential 
to glance back at the period before the war. The most 
important factor in that balance, the visible commercial 
balance, has for many years, owing to the increase of 
population and imports, shown a deficit. The figures 
for the import and export of commodities for the last 
five years prior to the outbreak of the war were as fol- 
lows, in milliards of marks, for 1909, 1910, 1911, 1912, 
1913, and January 1 to July 31, 1914, respectively: 
Imports, 8.5, 8.9, 9.7, 10.7, 10.8, 6.4; exports, 6.6, 7.5, 
8.1, 9.0, 10.1, 6.0. The excess of imports over exports 
was 1.9 1.4, 1.6, 1.7, 0.7, and 0.4 respectively. The 
deficit of the visible commercial balance was, however, 
more than adjusted by another component part of the 
balance of foreign payments, viz., the so-called invisible 
exports. 

Chief among the invisible assets stands the revenue 
from all the German holdings of foreign property— 
securities and shares in undertakings abroad—which 
before the war were estimated by those best qualified to 
know (Helfferich, Sombart, Steinmann-Bucher, Ballod) 
at between Mk. 20 and 25 milliard. Investigations 
made during the war seemed to confirm this estimate. 
Given an average rate of interest of 5 per cent, their 
annual yield may be taken as between 1 and 114 mil- 
liards of marks. To this sum must be added the profits 
from international freights, especially marine freights, 
and banking transactions. These two items together 
may be estimated at about Mk. 1 milliard. The remain- 
ing assets still to be considered—e. g., money paid by 
foreigners traveling in Germany, legacies, ete.—may be 
set off against corresponding items in favor of foreign 
countries. With regard to invisible liabilities, foreign 
holdings of German securities were insignificant, while 
foreign undertakings in Germany exercised little effect 
on the balance. On the other hand, some mention 
should be made of the numerous migratory laborers at- 
tracted to Germany, who took back considerable sums 
to their own countries. Since these laborers totaled 
about 700,000, it may be assumed that perhaps about 
Mk. 400 million left the country. The total yield of 
the invisible exports, after deducting corresponding 
items, may be estimated at about Mk. 134 milliard. Ac- 
cordingly the balance of foreign payments showed a 
surplus which in 1913 amounted to about Mk. 1 mil- 
liard gold. Temporary changes in the international 
money market, involving temporary investments by one 
country in another induced by the varying rates of in- 
terest, have been left out of consideration. That Ger- 
many’s balance of foreign payments was favorable be- 
fore the war receives confirmation from the movement 
of the exchange rates. For many years up to 1914 the 
German exchange rate not only maintained the gold 
parity, but made it possible for the Reichsbank to pro- 
cure large sums in gold. As a matter of fact, in the 
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last five years preceding the war the Reichsbank pur- 
chased gold to the value of Mk. 1 milliard in all. 

The outbreak of war completely altered this favorable 
state of affairs. Exports diminished very considerably, 
mainly because the output, already reduced by the call- 
ing of the workers to the colors, was devoted increas- 
ingly to military requirements, while imports, in spite 
of drastic restrictions, remained comparatively large. 
Between August, 1914, and the end of December, 1918, 
imports totaled Mk. 22.8 milliard gold, equal to Mk. 
31.8 milliard paper, and exports Mk. 11.7 milliard gold, 
equal to Mk. 16.5 milliard paper; the resulting deficit 
was Mk. 11.1 milliard gold, or Mk. 15.3 milliard paper. 
There was, too, the fact that Germany’s allies realized 
a part of their imports to the value of about Mk. 4 mil- 
liard gold at Germany’s expense, so that the total deficit 
was Mk. 15.1 milliard gold. The so-called invisible ex- 
ports in the form of international freights disappeared 
almost entirely, banking transactions virtually ceased, 
and a large proportion of German claims in foreign 
countries could not be collected. On the other hand, 
the item on the debit side due to the employment of 
foreign workmen, of course, disappeared. The whole 
deficit in the payment balance could only be covered, in 
the absence of other possible means, by obtaining pos 
session of German funded property and by credits. For 
this purpose gold to the value of about Mk. 1 milliard 
migrated to foreign countries; part of it was money 
withdrawn from circulation and part of it was taken 
from the reserves of the Reichsbank. The weekly re- 
ports of the Reichsbank did not, it is true, show these 
payments, because the amounts that reached the bank 
during the war from home circulation were so large that 
they counterbalanced the payments. In addition, se- 
curities had to be sold on a large scale. By the end of 
1918 it had been proved that foreign securities to the 
value of at least Mk. 3 milliard gold had been sold and 
home securities to that of Mk. 1 milliard. The remain- 
ing deficit of about Mk. 10 milliard gold was tempo- 
rarily covered by taking up credits. Germany obtained 
credits in foreign currency to the amount of between 
Mk. 3 and 4 milliard gold, while the remaining 6 or 7 
milliards of gold marks she either owed or paid for in 
paper marks. The paper marks that have migrated to 
foreign countries are obviously to be regarded as Ger- 
man floating debt. To this floating debt arising from 
the commercial balance must be added the large amount 
in German paper marks which flowed into the occupied 
areas during the war, which, however, it is impossible 
to determine. 

Accordingly, during the war period Germany’s bal- 
ance of foreign payments showed a loss of capital of 
about Mk. 5 milliard gold and a debt which, quite apart 
from the floating mark liabilities, may be estimated at 
between Mk. 3 and 4 milliard gold. That, in addition, 
Giermany’s national wealth has incurred enormous losses 
by the war and the cessions of territory arising out of 
the Peace Treaty; that innumerable goods were de- 
stroyed and the supplies existing in the country nearly 
all consumed ; that the soil was exhausted by inadequate 
fertilizing; that all machinery, transport media, etc., 
were completely worn out, and that man power was re- 
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duced, hardly needs mentioning. Experts have calcu- 
lated that Germany’s national wealth, amounting before 
the war to slightly over Mk. 300 milliard gold, dim- 
inished during the war to one-third or one-half; so that 
its present value is probably between Mk. 100 and 150 
milliard gold. Such was Germany’s exhausted position 
when she entered the period of peace. 

The first result was that imports increased to an ex- 
traordinary extent, while exports recovered only by de- 
grees. In 1919 imports were valued at Mk. 6.6 milliard 
gold, equal to Mk. 32.5 milliard paper, and exports at 
Mk. 1.76 milliard gold, equal to Mk. 10.1 milliard paper, 
with a resulting deficit of nearly Mk. 5 milliard gold, 
equal to Mk. 22.4 milliard paper. Matters improved 
somewhat in 1920. Imports, it is true, increased in 
value to.about Mk. 7 milliard gold, equal to Mk. 98.1 
paper, but at the same time exports increased to Mk. 5.1 
milliard gold, equal to Mk. 69.3 milliard paper; so that 
the deficit for the year declined to Mk. 1.9 milliard 
gold, equal to Mk. 28.8 milliard paper. For 1921 the 
import and export figures are only available for eight 
months. An estimate of the total figures for the whole 
year gives imports Mk. 4.5 milliard gold, about Mk. 118 
milliard paper, and exports Mk. 3.4 milliard gold, about 
Mk. 96 milliard paper, with a resulting deficit of Mk. 
1.1 milliard gold, equal to Mk. 21 milliard paper. In 
all probability the excess of imports during the last few 
years has actually been larger, since a certain propor- 
tion escaped control at the frontier and therefore could 
not be included in the statistics. (The amounts in 
paper marks have been computed in gold marks month 
by month on the basis of the exchange rate of the 
dollar. ) 

The so-called invisible exports, which were in abey- 
ance during the war, have now been finally lost. Now 
that the mercantile marine has been surrendered, any 
remunerative participation in international marine 
freights is practically out of the question. German un- 
dertakings in countries formerly hostile are in liquida- 
tion. The substantial foreign securities have in part 
been liquidated, in part been used in payments to for- 
eign countries, and in part have disappeared in connec- 
tion with the flight of capital; the stocks still remain- 
ing of Russian, Austrian, Hungarian, Polish, etc., se- 
curities have no significance, as far as the balance of 
foreign payments is concerned. Foreign tourist traffic 
alone may be reckoned as an asset worth mentioning, 
but in view of the low level of the mark its gold value 
is small. On the other hand, the expenditure on for- 
eign workmen ceases to appear on the debit side of the 
ledger. Its place, however, is taken by a new item, viz., 
the expenditure on interest payments on and the amor- 
tization of the credits taken up in foreign currencies 
and marks during and since the war. This amount has 
increased with the country’s annually growing indebt- 
edness and may now be estimated at Mk. 34 milliard 
per annum. The deficit of the trade balance is there- 
fore no longer, as before the war, compensated for by 
invisible factors, but is rendered still larger. Since the 


execution of the Peace Treaty, however, further large 
and visible debit items have come into existence, viz., 
the huge payments to the Allies. In so far as these pay- 
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ments are in kind, they need not be taken into consid- 
eration, for while they influence the payment balance 
very considerably, they do so indirectly only; they ne- 
cessitate large exports which bring Germany no profits, 
and do not tend to any creation of foreign bills as with 
other exports. On the other hand, payments in cash to 
foreign countries already made and to be made under 
the Peace Treaty are of the greatest direct importance. 
Apart from the huge payments (of which the amount 
has not yet been finally determined and which in part 
find their way to foreign countries) required for meet- 
ing the expenses of the armies of occupation and the 
commissions of control, there had been paid up to the 
end of 1921 about 500 million gold marks for the dis- 
charge of pre-war foreign debts under the “clearing” 
scheme and 1.1 milliard of gold marks for cash pay- 
ments in respect of reparations; up to the end of Feb- 
ruary, 1922, another 200 million gold marks had been 
paid. There results, then, for the years 1919, 1920, and 
1921 a total deficit of at least Mk. 11 milliard gold 
from the visible and invisible commercial balance and 
the payments in cash due under the Peace Treaty, ex- 
clusive, that is, of the payments in kind. 

How has this deficit been covered? To a small ex- 
tent—slightly over Mk. 1 milliard gold—in gold which 
had to be paid to foreign countries in 1919 for food- 
stuffs and in 1920 for the reparation liabilities. For the 
rest, payment could in the main only be effected by dis- 
posing of German marks, by the sale of German securi- 
ties, and by procuring loans. The disposal of German 
marks was effected in part by the sale of paper marks 
and in part by creating foreign credit balances in Ger- 
man banks. The amount of paper marks at present in 
foreign countries may be estimated at between 25 and 
30 milliards of paper marks. It is held in part by the 
French and Belgian governments and in part is retained 
in private hands abroad. Foreign credit balances in 
German banks amount to about Mk. 35 milliard paper; 
foreign countries hold at least an equal amount of Ger- 
man securities. The total of the credits taken up by 
Germany and still current cannot be estimated, even 
approximately. It would not be an overestimate to as- 
sume that they amount to Mk. 30 milliard paper. In 
the same way only an approximate estimate is possible 
of the extent to which land, buildings, shares, under- 
takings, and other property of every kind still in Ger- 
many have been sold to foreigners. It is true that this 
indebtedness of Germany is set off by German credit 
balances in foreign countries, but their amount is fre- 
quently very much overestimated. They may well in 
the main be due to the fact that trade and industry are 
compelled to keep balances in foreign countries for the 
requisite purchases of raw materials for their own needs. 
These cannot be of very large amount, since the total 
export in 1920 amounted to Mk. 5.1 milliard and in 
1921 to Mk. 3.4 milliard gold only, and barely one-half 
of these sums was invoiced in foreign currencies, the 
accruing foreign bills having to be employed for the 
most part in paying for imports and for covering in 
part the payments due under the Peace Treaty. This 
is confirmed by the course of events during the first half 
of 1920. The sharp fall of the exchange rate which 
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took place at that time most certainly drove the ma- 
jority of the hoarded foreign bills to the Reichsbank, 
and yet the holdings of the bank at that time—i. e., in 
February, March, April, and May—did not increase by 
more than Mk. 736 million gold, by far the greater 
part being due to legitimate export. In 1921, with the 
decline of export and the increasing demand on the part 
of the German Government for foreign bills, there was 
even less scope for the hoarding of such bills. To give 
the exact figures is obviously impossible. It is equally 
impossible to ascertain the amount of the sums which 
have reached foreign countries owing to the migration 
of capital. All attempts on the part of the government 
to ascertain the amount of these sums have proved 
futile, and private estimates rest on so uncertain a basis 
that it is not worth while to discuss them. 

The future prospects of Germany’s balance of foreign 
payments gaugeable from the foregoing data are un- 
speakably gloomy. That the visible commercial balance 
will show a surplus is not to be expected at once. It is 
at best possible to hope that the deficit will diminish by 
degrees. There is almost a total lack of invisible assets 
to adjust the deficit. On the other hand, the interest 
and amortization payments for the currency debts and 
for the German securities which have migrated to for- 
eign countries increase the deficit, which can be met in 
no other way than by further sales of securities, by ob- 
taining fresh credits (and these increase progressively 
the amount of interest owing), or by further sales of 
marks (which increase the depreciation of the mark). 
As the depreciation of the mark increases and the belief 
in its ultimate recovery declines, the possibility of meet- 
ing the deficit by sales of marks or securities corre- 
spondingly diminishes. The total disappearance of this 
possibility would be tantamount to the collapse of Ger- 
many’s economic system, with disastrous results to that 
of the world. In these circumstances it is impossible 
to conceive how Germany, in addition to the clearing 
payments and other payments under the Peace Treaty, 
is to find vast sums in cash for reparation purposes. 
Any such payments are only likely to accelerate Ger- 
many’s collapse. 





THE BELGO-DUTCH CONTRO- 
VERSY 
By LUCIA PYM 


Bes INCREASING TENSION between Holland and Bel- 
gium in its various political and military aspects 
has one basic economic cause, which may be summed up 
in these three words: Scheldt, Meuse, Rhine. Both 
Holland and Belgium are what may be termed single- 
port countries. In the case of Holland the chief port, 
Rotterdam, is situated on the North Sea, at the mouth 
of the Rhine, while Antwerp, in Belgium, is placed 
some miles up the river Scheldt. As the older port, 
Antwerp has long served as outlet to a vast industrial 
hinterland, including Alsace-Lorraine and to some ex- 
tent the Rhineland. Many more great ocean lines, such 
as the Red Star, the Norddeutscher Lloyd, the Union 
Castle, the Elder-Dempster, the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
serve Antwerp than serve Rotterdam, but the latter port 
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labors under a definite disadvantage, namely, dual river 
control. By the treaties of 1839, drawn as a result of 
the Belgian revolt against Dutch rule in 1830, the 
upper part of the river Scheldt remains under Belgian 
control, the lower reaches of the river being in posses- 
sion of the Dutch. 

Great canals connect Antwerp with the Meuse, Sam- 
bre, and Rhine, as well as with the cities of Ghent, 
Bruges, Brussels, Mechlin, Turnhout, Charleroi, Liege, 
etc. The Treaty of Versailles also gave Belgium a canal 
to Ruhrort. These canals are further supplemented by 
an extensive railway system. 

A glance at the map shows that without free access 
to the sea via the port of Antwerp the economic life of 
Belgium must be seriously hindered, if not entirely 
crippled. Such free access is necessarily dependent, 
under present conditions, upon the good-will of the 
Dutch Government in permitting the free passage of 
ships up and down the Scheldt and in maintaining the 
navigability of their part of the river. 

These two points were thought to have been secured 
by the treaties of 1839, which provided for a commis- 
sion, composed of two representatives of each of the na- 
tions concerned, whose duties include the study of the 
various technical problems presented by the river 
Scheldt. The Belgians point out, however, that the 
commission has no power to put its recommendations 
into effect, all its decisions having to be referred to the 
respective governments concerned for subsequent action 
as such governments may or may not desire, except 
when such decisions are unanimous on the part of the 
commission, when the two governments are obliged to 
act thereon. As regards the question of navigability, 
the Belgians charge the Dutch with contending that the 
latter’s undertaking in this respect only obliges them 
to dredge and maintain the river to the extent necessi- 
tated by navigation requirements at the time the under- 
taking was made, which is obviously very insufficient 
for the present needs of the port of Antwerp. 

Belgium is further alarmed by the progress of what 
is known as the Braekman Reclamation Project. Thi: 
project includes the draining and reclaiming of Dutch 
lands toward the mouth of the estuary. According to 
Belgian claims, each hectare of fertile land thus re- 
claimed for Dutch use diminishes the navigability of 
the river, to say nothing of ruining the Belgian mussel- 
fishing industry of Bouchaute, which is comparatively 
extensive. As a result of the Braekman operations, 
which have barred direct Belgian access to the Rhine 
mouth by the closing of the river Sloe and the East 
Scheldt, that part of the river known as the Bath Pool 
is said to be silting up rapidly and costing the Belgian 
Government immense sums for dredging operations. 

In connection with free passage rights through the 
lower Scheldt, Belgian national honor is also considered 
to be affected. As a result of the apportionment of Ger- 
man ships among the various Allies after the war, Bel- 


gium now has a few naval vessels of small tonnage, 
which she hopes to make the nucleus of her fleet. These 
vessels, however, are immobilized at the port of Ant- 
werp, because the Belgian Government cannot bring 
itself to ask Dutch permission for their passage down 


the Scheldt. 
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Bearing in mind the famous epigram of the Abbé 
Siéyes, “L’Escaut ’est pour la Hollande—rien; pour la 
Belgique—tout!”, Belgium insisted on placing before 
the Supreme Council at Versailles a request for com- 
plete revision of the treaties of 1839. On March 8, 
1919, the Council decided benevolently, if somewhat 
vaguely, that the treaties in question should be wholly 
revised upon the common demand of the powers inter- 
ested, and that this revision should aim at freeing Bel- 
gium from the limitations placed upon her sovereignty, 
and from the other risks and inconveniences caused by 
the treaties, for the sake not only of Belgium, but of 
the general peace (pars. 1 and 5). This decision was 
received with great rejoicing in Belgium. M. Paul Hy- 
mans took occasion to state publicly in the Belgian 
Chamber of Deputies that the pre-war neutrality of 
Belgium no longer existed. Throughout the country 
it was taken for granted that the obnoxious twenty-four 
articles of the Treaty of 1839 would be entirely revised 
and altered to Belgian advantage. 


On June 4, however, the Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters, which had been considering the situation, issued a 
decision which somewhat clarified the nebulous wording 
of the Supreme Council. This decision stated that, the 
powers having seen the necessity for the revision of the 
treaties of 1839, entrusted to a commission, comprising 
representatives of the United States, Great Britain, 
Italy, France, Japan, Holland, and Belgium, the duty 
of studying the measures which should result from a 
revision of the treaty and of submitting proposals not 
implying transfer of territory or international servitude. 
The commission was further instructed to invite from 
Holland and Belgium a common formula concerning 
navigable waterways, which formula was to be inspired 
by the general principles animating the Peace Confer- 
ence. 

The Belgian Government took this announcement as 
one of formal procedure, governed by the decision of 
March 8, and accepted it as such. 


Following what Belgium considered to be an almost 
complete breakdown of the attempt of the Supreme 
Council to settle the question, representatives of the 
two parties to the dispute met in Paris and drew up 
what is known as the Segers-van Karnebeek agreement, 
establishing a method of procedure with regard to the 
waterways. Among other things, this agreement pro- 
vides for a setting up of flood-control machinery, which 
is to be paid for and maintained by the country on 
whose territory the projects are situated. Given the 
fact that the actual situation makes it necessary for 
Belgium to do the paying and maintaining while Hol- 
land receives the benefit, it is understandable that this 
clause was not received very favorably by the former 
people. 

A commission of three Dutch and three Belgians is 
appointed under the terms of the agreement to draw up 
plans for flood control and the regulation of traffic on 
the lower Scheldt. All questions, no matter how de- 


tailed, have to be decided upon separately by the com- 
mission, and, in the event of the inability to agree, the 
matter must be referred to the respective governments 
concerned, which are bound to give a decision within 
two months. Machinery for arbitration is also set up, 
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the committee for this purpose being composed of five 
members, two being named by each of the respective 
governments and the fifth by another power or group 
of powers, who may eventually settle the matter by lot. 
In the event of very urgent questions being under con- 
sideration, the committee may decide and put its de- 
cisions into effect without reference to the governments, 
providing not more than 100,000 florins expenditure 
is involved. A permanent college of arbitration is es- 
tablished in case of failure to agree on these conditions. 
This consists of three members, chosen on the same sys- 
tem as the larger arbitration board and obliged to sit 
within eight days. 

The joker in this agreement, however, is provided by 
a clause which gives the president of the commission 
power to extend all these time limits indefinitely. 

In addition to the right of constructing the Ruhrort- 
Antwerp Canal, given by the peace treaty, the Segers- 
van Karnebeek agreement provides for another canal 
from Antwerp to Moerdyck. A great deal of discontent 
has been aroused over the canal question. The great 
steel center of Liege is connected with Antwerp by the 
North Canal, which passes through a corner of Dutch 
Limbourg at Maestricht. Belgium charges the Dutch 
with every form of obstruction during the passage 
through the latter’s territory, amounting to some eight 
kilometers. Two locks, four customs, and numerous 
administrative formalities cause immense delay, some- 
times necessitating twelve days for a passage ordinarily 
occupying a day. The bitterest part of this grievance 
is to be found in the fact that Belgium not only pays 
for the entire maintenance of the canal, but also for the 
Dutch administration. The new Ruhrort Canal is 
planned to pass through forty-eight kilometers of Dutch 
territory and promises well, therefore, in the minds of 
the Belgian people, for future trouble. 

At the time of the peace conference Belgium hoped 
to eliminate some of these grievances by means of the 
acquisition of territory at Holland’s expense. In par- 
ticular, an attempt was made to obtain Maestricht and 
the corner of Dutch Limbourg jutting into Belgian 
territory. This land, however, had been retained by 
Holland in 183% in exchange for the abandonment to 
Belgium of the Walloon half of the Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg, which was then a dynastic possession of 
Holland, and that fact may have had some bearing upon 
the refusal of the peace conference to admit the Belgian 
claim. 

As between a no longer neutral and increasingly 
bitter Belgium and a stubborn and contemptuous Hol- 
land, the possibility of trouble must necessarily be 
present. Writing in the Brussels Revue Generale, M. 
Charles Hervy-Cousin draws attention to this fact and 
offers the opinion that no strictly governmental solution 
avoiding recourse to arms can be found. Qn the other 
hand, he makes the very interesting suggestion that the 
waterways of both the Netherlands might be commer- 
cialized, capital being found by the banking groups of 
both countries and possibly by Switzerland, which needs 
an access to the sea. With government representation 
excluded and the entire question one of business, in 
which three countries would be deeply interested, M. 
Cousin feels that every one’s rights would be respected 
and the proper freedom of navigation insured. 
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FREEDOM OF THE STRAITS—THE 
EMPTIEST OF PHRASES 


By LEO PASVOLSKY 
I 


N THE WHOLE story of European diplomacy there is 
I scarcely another slogan of active significance that 
is so devoid of real and intrinsic meaning as the 
one which dominated the first parley at Lausanne. 
“Freedom of the Straits” has been heard over and over 
again for the past decades. European wars have been 
fought and widespread intrigues unfolded with that 
slogan as one of the center-pieces in the game. It fig- 
ured prominently in the World War and in the post-war 
settlement. It has now again come to the fore, over- 
shadowing everything else. Yet it always was and still 
is, in itself, nothing but an empty phrase, used skillfully 
and cunningly to conceal other purposes and other aims. 

The Straits referred to in this slogan are the passages 
that lead from the Black Sea to the Mediterranean— 
the Bosporus, connecting the Black Sea with the Sea of 
Marmora, and the Dardanelles, joining the Sea of Mar- 
mora with the Aigean Sea, that opens out into the 
Mediterranean. These Turkish Straits constitute one 
of the principal gateways of the world’s maritime 
routes. In no intrinsic sense is this the most important 
gateway. It is one of a half-dozen of similarly situ- 
ated spots on our globe. The triple strait that joins the 
Baltic with the North Sea; the Strait of Dover, that 
leads from the North Sea into the English Channel; 
the Strait of Gibraltar, that gives the vast Mediterra- 
nean its opening upon the Atlantic Ocean, are some of 
the world’s natural gateways that are fully as important 
in this sense as the Bosporus and the Dardanelles. The 
two artificial gateways, the Suez and the Panama 
canals, are, probably, even more important than any of 
them. Yet none of these other gateways has had so 
spectacular a history as the Turkish Straits; certainly, 
none has been the occasion of so many international 
complications or has fired to nearly the same extent the 
imagination of the world. 

There are several reasons for this, though the most 
outstanding of these reasons is, probably, the fact that 
the Turkish Straits, unlike any of the other gateways 
of the world, have both a vertical and a horizontal im- 
portance. They constitute a key to an important north 
and south maritime route, but also to an equally impor- 
tant east and west overland one. Both as a waterway 
and as a bridge, they have from the very dawn of our 
history been regarded as an opening to the fabulous 
wealth of the storied East. In ancient times it was past 
their shores that the mythological Jason sailed in his 
search of the “Golden Fleece,” and it was across their 
blue streams that Alexander the Great led his cohorts 
over a bridge of boats in his conquest of the world. In 
modern times it was through them that Russia sought 
an outlet to the commerce of the world, and it was 
across them that Germany attempted to win the wealth 
of the Orient as a part of her bid for world dominion. 
And, since everything that Russia and Germany do is 
of vital concern to the rest of the powers of Europe, the 
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attention, the thought, the cunning, and the intrigue of 
European diplomacy generally has been centered—at 
times to the exclusion of everything else—upon this 
peculiarly situated gateway of the world. 

If we leave ancient history out of account, it is Rus- 
sia’s absorbing interest in the Straits that extends fur- 
ther back than that of any of the other of the modern 
great powers in Europe. Long before the capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks, Russia had her attention 
riveted to that imperial city, which commands the pas- 
sageways from the Black Sea to the Mediterranean. 
One of the most deeply rooted traditions of early Rus- 
sian history is the exploit of Prince Oleg, who, in a war 
with the Greeks, sailed into the Bosporus and, as a 
token of Russia’s victory, nailed his shield on the gate 
of Constantinople. Ivan the Third, the real founder 
of the Russian State, took as his bride Sophia Paleo- 
logue, the niece of the last Byzantian emperor, and 
through that a tradition grew up in Russia that the 
spirit of world power, which had moved from the first 
Rome, on the Tiber, to the second Rome, on the Bos- 
porus, had, through the spoliation of Constantinople by 
the Turks, become transferred to the third Rome, in 
the vast Russian plain, to Ivan’s capital—Moscow. 


Thus, by sentimental tradition as well as by economic 
necessity, the Turk, who was the master of the imperial 
city and of the Straits, became Russia’s natural enemy. 


II 


At the heyday of her power, Turkey nearly encircled 
the Black Sea, which, to all intents and purposes, was 
her lake. It took Russia more than a century of inter- 
mittent fighting to reduce Turkey to the status of a 
sufficiently weak power to recede from this proud posi- 
tion. ‘These wars, begun in earnest by Peter, reached 
their culminating point under Catherine the Great, at 
the end of the eighteenth century, when she won from 
the Turks the rich lands that now constitute the south 
of Russia, including the northern littoral of the Black 
Sea. And it is most interesting that, in order to con- 
solidate these victories, Catherine ordered the construc- 
tion of the powerful naval fortress of Sebastopol, on 
the walls of which she caused to be inscribed the follow- 
ing words: “The road to Constantinople.” 

All through the eighteenth century Russia’s struggle 
for the Straits was concerned with reducing the power 
of Turkey. By the beginning of the nineteenth century 
Turkey already ceased to be a great power. She became 
the “Sick Man of Europe,” keeping alive for no other 
reason than because the rest of Europe could not agree 
on putting an end to her altogether. 

The first two decades of the past century were over- 
shadowed by Napoleon’s stupendous attempt to gain 
world dominion and by the titanic struggle between him 
and Russia. Four years before the French Emperor 
invaded Russia, at a meeting between Napoleon and 
Tsar Alexander I, the question of the control of the 
Straits was discussed at length between these two auto- 
crats. Alexander then formulated Russia’s attitude as 
considering Constantinople and the Straits a “latch-key 
to Russia,” while Napoleon’s reaction to this formula- 
tion was that the control of the Straits would mean a 
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world empire for the Tsar. Napoleon fell soon after 
that, overthrown by the massive strength of Russia and 
the united effort of the rest of Europe. But the ques- 
tion of the Straits remained. 

In 1828 Alexander’s successor, Nicholas I, fought a 
new war against Turkey. He was entirely victorious 
and forced a treaty on the Turks whereby Russia was 
to enjoy complete freedom for the passage of her com- 
mercial ships through the Straits. Five years later 
Nicholas carried his ambitions still further. In the 
general setting of the European diplomacy as it devel- 
oped after the overthrow of Napoleon, it was perfectly 
apparent that the question of the Straits would be in- 
extricably bound up with an influence in Turkey. The 
power or group of powers that dominated Turkey would 
control the Straits. Turkey had been weakened so much 
that she found herself compelled to rely on the great 
powers for protection whenever she would face real diffi- 
culties. Nicholas built his Turkish policy on an expec- 
tation of an opportunity when Turkey would need help. 
This opportunity came in 1833, when an Egyptian 
mutiny forced Turkey to appeal for aid to the Tsar of 
Russia. 

The aid was rendered, the mutiny put down, and then 
the price was exacted. This price consisted of a de- 
fensive alliance between the Russian and the Turkish 
empires, by virtue of which Russia assumed a protec- 
torate over Turkey. The alliance was supplemented 
with a secret agreement, which obligated Turkey to re- 
fuse passage through the Straits for the warships of any 
power with which Russia might find herself at war, and 
to allow Russian warships passage from the Black Sea 
at any time. Nicholas stole a march on the rest of the 
powers, especially England and France, and obtained a 
tremendous advantage for Russia. His competitors 
faced no alternative but to bide their time. 

Their opportunity came six years after Nicholas’s 
brilliant diplomatic victory. Another Egyptian mutiny 
forced Turkey to seek outside aid, and this time Eng- 
land, France, and Austria hastened to assist Turkey. 
The result of this was that the Russian protectorate 
over Turkey was swept away and a joint British-French- 
Austrian-Russian protectorate was established by the 
treaties of 1840-1. 

Thwarted by European diplomacy, Nicholas began 
his series of widespread intrigues, which finally led to 
the creation of a European coalition against Russia and 
brought on the Crimean War. Russia’s defeat in that 
war forced upon her the most humiliating set of terms 
in her whole history. The Straits were closed to her 
and she was forbidden to keep a navy in the Black Sea. 
This condition of affairs lasted until 1870, when by a 
note to the great European powers the Russian Govern- 
ment declared the terms of the Crimean War annulled. 
Although this declaration was not formally accepted by 
the powers until twenty years later, Russia in the mean- 
time proceeded on the assumption that the Crimean 
War settlement was no longer operative. Then came 
the Russo-Turkish War of 1877—Russia’s last effort 
during the nineteenth century to attain her object with 
regard to the Straits. But at the end of the war, in 


spite of her brilliant victory on the field of battle, she 
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found herself once more outmaneuvered by European 
diplomacy. The Straits were closed to the warships of 
all powers, but provisions were made for their being 
kept open at all times for the commerce of all nations. 
From that time and until the outbreak of the World 
War there were no more official changes in the status 
of the Straits. 
Ill 


Such is the formal diplomatic history of the question 
of the Straits prior to the World War. But this history 
is only a small and a very superficial part of the whole 
story, the really important part of which begins with 
the last decade of the nineteenth century; for it is only 
thirty or forty years ago that determining economic 
factors came into play with regard to this important 
question. Only in the light of the interplay of these 
factors does the question of the Straits assume its true 
significance. Regarded in this manner, the question 
should be approached from three different angles, each 
of them bearing separately upon the situation and cul- 
minating in that vital aspect of the World War which 
dealt with the interallied agreement for the disposition 
of the Straits, reached during the early stages of the 
war. 

The first angle is Russia. Prior to the end of the 
nineteenth century, Russia’s interest in the question of 
the Straits was primarily a military one; but toward the 
end of the century, when Russia began her economic 
expansion, the emphasis in the question shifted to the 
realm of commercial rather than diplomatic and mili- 
tary relations. Barring timber and precious metals, the 
principal wealth of European Russia is in the southern 
part of the country, in the basin of the Black Sea. The 
country’s economic expansion, founded upon industrial 
and agricultural development, could be possible only on 
the basis of an ever-growing commercial intercourse 
with the rest of the world; and the determining eco- 
nomic factors of the situation imperatively dictated an 
outward and inward movement through the basin of the 
Black Sea—i. e., through the Straits. 

The process of this economic expansion, when stripped 
of its technicalities, consisted primarily in borrowing 
money abroad for the purposes of the development of 
the country’s resources and in exporting as large as pos- 
sible quantities of foodstuffs and raw materials in order 
to keep up payments on these loans and to maintain 
further credit. The question of facilitating this export, 
therefore, became one of paramount importance, and 
the Black Sea basin was rapidly acquiring greater and 
greater significance in this regard. During the five 
years from 1896 to 1900 Russia exported, on the aver- 
age, 1,500,000 tons a year through the Baltic Sea and 
4,500,000 tons through the Black Sea. Ten years later, 
during the five-year period from 1905 to 1910, the 
average exports through the Baltic Sea were only a 
little over a million tons, while the export through the 
Black Sea increased to nearly 7,500,000 tons. In 1913, 
the last normal year before the war, Russia exported a 
total of 24,000,000 tons. Of this amount, 5,500,000 
tons were carried overland, 5,800,000 tons passed 
through the Baltic Sea, and a little over 11,000,000 tons 
went out through the Black Sea. 
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The future of Russia’s economic development was, 
before the war, becoming more and more inextricably 
bound up with the use of the Black Sea for her export 
trade. But this period of Russia’s expansion coincided 
with a very important development in central Europe, 
which brings us to the second angle in our approach to 
the question of the Straits—Germany. 

Created and consolidated by Bismarck’s efforts, the 
German Empire began, under her last emperor, that 
spectacular industrial expansion which made her so 
formidable a power during the World War. In this ex- 
pansion she needed raw materials and markets. Both 
were to be found to the east of her, and Germany em- 
barked upon her famous Drang nach Osten. In this 
eastward drive Germany had two possibilities open to 
her—and she utilized both. The first of these possi- 
bilities was Turkey; the second, Russia. 

The Berlin-Bagdad Railroad symbolized the first of 
these possibilities. By consolidating under her eco- 
comic sway Austria-Hungary, a certain part of the Bal- 
kans, and Turkey, Germany saw the vision of tapping 
for the use of her constantly growing industries the 
virgin natural wealth of the Near and Middle East. 
But a glance at the map of this projected economic 
empire which Germany was attempting to build up will 
show immediately that the weakest link in the chain of 
communication she was forging lay in the narrow bridge 
between the European and the Asiatic portions of the 
Empire, which passed through Constantinople and the 
Bosporus. The status of the Straits, therefore, ac- 
quired for Germany a colossal economic importance 
horizontally. 

Germany’s method of securing her position in this 
regard consisted in dominating Turkey to such an ex- 
tent that the control of this all-important bridge would 
be virtually in her hands, while at the same time she 
would be gradually forcing her economic ascendancy 
throughout the reaches of the East by the tried means 
of concessions and all the other paraphernalia of indus- 
trial and financial penetration. She brought to bear 
upon this ambitious plan all her characteristic energy 
and thoroughness and was achieving rapid and marked 
success. 

Her work in Russia involved problems of a somewhat 
different character. There she was also pushing along 
a policy of thoroughgoing economic penetration, but her 
principal concern lay in keeping Russia essentially 
backward in the sense of modern economic development. 
As long as Russia would continue to be primarily a pro- 
ducer of raw materials and of agricultural products and 
a consumer of manufactured and semi-manufactured 
goods, she would be, to all intents and purposes, an 
economic colony of Germany. 

Keeping Russia backward was, of course, no easy 
task; but one of the keys to it lay in preventing her 
from enjoying an assured free use of the exit from the 
Black Sea. The more Russian economic expansion cen- 
tered upon the use of the Black Sea basin for her inter- 
course with the rest of the world, the more imperative 
it became for Germany to acquire a tighter and tighter 
hold upon the gateway that leads from the Black Sea 
to the great maritime routes of the world commerce. 
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In this manner the Turkish Straits had a double im- 
portance, so far as Germany was concerned. Dominat- 
ing Turkey, she controlled the Straits. Controlling the 
Straits, she assured for herself an uninterrupted con- 
tinuity of the economic empire she was building up and 
was constantly in a position to apply very effective 
brakes on the developments in Russia which would be 
prejudicial to the unfolding of her ambitious plans. 
But in forcing her ascendancy in Turkey, Germany had 
to engage in a growing competition with those of the 
European powers which had long before begun their 
colonial expansion in the Near and Middle East. Thus 
we come to the third angle in our approach to the ques- 
tion of the Straits—Great Britain and France. 

All through the nineteenth century Great Britain and 
France systematically blocked every effort on the part of 
Russia to gain control of the Straits. They feared the 
growing military power of Russia. With Russia locked 
in the Black Sea, the Mediterranean would be, to all 
intents and purposes, their lake. With Russia in control 
of the Straits, their supremacy in the Mediterranean 
would be seriously menaced. And the Mediterranean 
in the past century was a vastly more important body 
of water than it is today. 

Again, the key to the situation was the control of the 
Straits, which Great Britain and France held by domi- 
nating Turkey. Through this they blocked Russia and 
assured for themselves an undisputed and unmenaced 
supremacy on the coast of Africa and in western Asia. 
It was Germany’s projection into the Near East that 
challenged this supremacy seriously and alarmingly. 

Germany happened to want what Great Britain and 
France had, or thought they had, and proceeded to take 
it. She dislodged them from their position of domina- 
tion in Turkey and took out of their hands the key to 
the situation—the control of the Straits. Russia still 
remained bottled up in the Black Sea, even more effect- 
ively than before. But her age-long enemies in that 
particular corner of the globe also found themselves 
facing ever-growing and more alarming difficulties. 


IV 


The World War swept the cards of European diplo- 
macy into a heap, and, while it was still in progress, the 
Allies made the first effort to shuffle them and to deal 
them out anew. At least as far as the question of the 
Straits were concerned, the deal became definite enough. 

At the beginning of April, 1915, after a series of 
negotiations conducted simultaneously in Paris and 
London, a secret agreement was reached and signed be- 
tween Russia, Great Britain, and France, whereby a new 
foundation was to be given to European diplomacy as 
regards the status of the Straits. After a whole cen- 
tury of open and secret intrigue to keep Turkey in Eu- 
rope and in control of the Straits, Great Britain and 
France finally agreed to a program of driving Turkey 
out of Europe. Russia was to receive both sides of the 
Bosporus, as well as of the Dardanelles, including the 
city of Constantinople, and thus at last acquire a com- 
plete and single-handed control of the Straits. Italy, 
after her entry into the war, concurred in this agree- 
ment, and the question of the Straits seemed at last 
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settled on entirely new lines—contingent, of course, 
upon the Allied victory in the war. 

Whether or not this program would actually have 
been carried out had Russia remained in the war till the 
final victorious effort, and had sat as one of the great 
powers at the Peace Conference table, is an idle specu- 
lation. The only thing that is certain is that when the 
war was over and the Peace Conference did meet, the 
basic idea of a disposition of the Straits through an 
elimination of Turkey from the shores of the Bosporus, 
the Sea of Marmora, and the Dardanelles still remained 
as the cornerstone of the Straits Settlement. This idea 
is embodied in the Treaty of Sévres—but with an all- 
important difference of application. The control of the 
Straits, by the terms of this treaty, passed into the 
hands of the League of Nations and not into those of 
Russia or of any other single power. 

Thus, if we look at the whole story of the Straits 
question prior to the Treaty of Sévres, we cannot but 
be struck by the obviousness of the fact that at no time 
was there any question of the freedom of the Straits, 
but always of a control of the Straits. And it is per- 
fectly apparent that it could not have been otherwise as 
long as the actual, or at least nominal, sovereignty over 
the shores of these passageways was in the hands of a 
single power—Turkey. The struggle for the Straits 
was really a struggle for the domination of Turkey. 
Russia strove to dominate Turkey in order to insure for 
herself, but for no one else, the use of the Straits. She 
achieved this purpose for a short time ninety years ago, 
and then lost the advantage thus gained in the shuffle 
of European military and diplomatic intrigue. Great 
Britain and France strove to dominate Turkey in order 
to block Russia and to secure for themselves the con- 
cessionary and colonial advantages they had won in the 
basin of the Mediterranean and in western Asia. They 
achieved their purpose after the Crimean War, and 
though, later on, they found themselves compelled to 
lose some of the completeness of their advantages back 
to Russia, and were forced to share what remained with 
Germany, they nevertheless continued in this position 
until the beginning of the present century. 

Germany, the latest bidder in the game, sought domi- 
nation over Turkey and the consequent control of the 
Straits for the purpose of achieving her vast plans of 
world dominion by triumphing, both economically and 
militarily, over both Russia and two great powers of 
western Europe. And, in front of all these changing 
and shifting scenes of a century-old play, Turkey occu- 
pied ostensibly the stage itself, a puppet in the hands 
of her successive masters. The elusive slogan, “Free- 
dom of the Straits,” remained merely a screen, behind 
which the struggle for the more tangible idea of the 
control of the Straits really unfolded itself—a eupho- 
nious, but merely an empty, phrase. 

The new deal of diplomatic cards in the secret nego- 
tiations at Paris and London in the spring of 1915 
changed the accouterments of the play, but did not 
change the essentially fundamental idea. The puppet 
was to be thrown into the discard. But the control of 


the Straits was to pass into the hands of a single power, 
this time once more, as was Turkey’s position in the 
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eighteenth century, combining control of the passage- 
ways with sovereignty over their shores. 

The Russian Revolution, followed by Russia’s mili- 
tary debacle under the Bolshevist régime, led to a re- 
shuffling of this deal. At Sévres, freedom of the Straits 
appeared for the first time as an actual possibility. 
With Turkey still eliminated from Europe, with Russia 
having forfeited the long-sought advantage she obtained 
by virtue of the interallied agreement of 1915, the 
Treaty of Sévres made the following provision for the 
regulation of the Straits: 

“The navigation of the Straits . . . shall in future 
be open, both in peace and war, to every vessel of com- 
merce or of war and to military and cominercial aircraft 
without distinction of flag. These waters shall not be 
subject to blockade, nor shall any belligerent right be 
exercised nor any act of hostility be committed within 
them, unless in pursuance of a decision of the Council 
of the League of Nations.” 

Had a League of Nations really become established 
and an international control of the Straits created as a 
working possibility, then there might have been hope 
of translating the phrase “Freedom of the Straits” into 
some sort of an actuality. What has happened, how- 
ever, is that the League itself became a mere travesty 
of the original idea, while the Treaty of Sévres never 
emerged from the stage of being more than a dead letter. 

Nor is that all. Not only has the Treaty of Sévres 
failed of being ratified and applied in earnest, but the 
very idea which underlay it has already been scrapped. 
Last March, at a conference of the British, French, and 
Italian premiers, a program was adopted by virtue of 
which Turkey was to return to Europe, though an at- 
tempt was still made to salvage some of the remnants 
of the plan for the establishment of the freedom of the 
Straits under international supervision. This was to 
be done through the instrumentality of a Commission 
of the Straits, consisting of representatives of the powers 
interested in the question of the Straits and presided 
over by a Turkish chairman. The zone of the Straits 
was to be demilitarized and the conditions of demili- 
tarization supervised by an Allied garrison, to be per- 
manently stationed on the Gallipoli Peninsula. 

Nationalist Turkey, led by Mustapha Kemal, refused 
to accept this revision of the Treaty of Sévres. She 
made a bid for an unconditioned and sovereign return 
to Europe and to her former position as full owner of 
the Straits. Her spectacular rout of the Greeks gave 
substance to this bid and placed the Allied powers be- 
fore the fact of a resurgent Turkey demanding a resti- 
tution to her of her pre-war status in this important 
regard. Once more the cards have been shuffled, and 
at this writing a new deal is being attempted at Lau- 
sanne. 

With Turkey once more astride the Bosporus and the 
Dardanelles, the slogan, “Freedom of the Straits,” again 
becomes merely an empty phrase. At least in its ex- 
ternals, the situation has returned to where it was one 
hundred years ago. The game has begun all over again. 
Germany has no voice in the matter, while Russia, Great 
Britain, and France stand exactly where they stood 
prior to 1833, only George Chicherin, the Soviet Com- 
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missary of Foreign Affairs, now speaks for Russia in- 
stead of Tsar Nicholas I. But what the Soviet Com- 
missary says is in substance exactly what the Autocrat 
of all the Russias said nearly a hundred years ago. In 
one hand he holds a solemn assertion of a recognition 
of Turkey’s sovereignty over the Straits, while in the 
other he clutches a defensive alliance with Turkey. 

All the shouting about “Freedom of the Straits” 
again becomes merely a screen to conceal a mad scram- 
ble for their control. In spite of the fact that she is 
now so much in the limelight, Turkey is weaker today 
than she was before the war, and it is almost an axiom 
of European diplomacy that the Straits in the hands of 
a weak power represent the most fruitful source of in- 
trigue, contention, and possible war. The great powers 
of Europe are today as far from a substantial agreement 
on the basic problems that make and unmake the peace 
of Europe as, perhaps, they ever were in their whole 
history. And from these ominous clouds of discord and 
maladjustment the slogan, “Freedom of the Straits,” 
again flashes forth like the lightning that portends a 
future storm. 


PROGRESS IN RACE RELATIONS 
IN GEORGIA 


By T. J. WOOFTER, JR. 
Secretary of the Georgia Committee on Race Relations 


perce has recently appeared in the news and 
editorial columns of the press to convince the aver- 
age reader that there is a considerable amount of injus- 
tice to the Negro in certain localities; but more people 
than ever are giving serious and prayerful consideration 
to the grave problems caused by the presence of two 
races in our communities. In spite of politics and 
organizations which capitalize prejudice, there seems to 
be less violence and more of a tendency to punish vio- 
lence. In spite of hard times, there has been some 
progress along the lines of education, public health, and 
better institutions. Part of this has been directly due 
to the efforts of the members of State and county com- 
mittees on race relations, and a part is indirectly the 
result of efforts to create an atmosphere of co-operation 
and a spirit of mutual helpfulness in solving community 
problems. Any slight advances in the direction of law 
and order, made in the face of the adverse conditions of 
the past two years, must be accounted a great gain. 
Any slight increase in the expenditures for Negro edu- 
cation, health, or institutions, made in the face of hard 
times, should be greatly encouraging. 


LEGAL AID CASES 


In the following pages some cases of injustice, in its 
various forms, are detailed. They are published here 
not so much to prove that violence and injustice exist 
in some parts of the State as to show that citizens are 
becoming active along certain lines to correct these in- 
justices and check the violence. No attempt has been 
made to collect all the cases of injustice in the State, 
only typical cases being detailed as examples of what 
may be done to check such conduct, with the hope that 


the corrective principles which they embody will be put 
into practice all over Georgia by men who are interested 
in the peace, justice, and prosperity of their community. 

The two fundamental principles clearly demonstrated 
by these cases are: 

1. No force for justice is so powerful as an aroused 
local sentiment. 

2. Many cases of injustice are not so much due to 
prejudice on the part of the courts as to the inability of 
the victim, because of ignorance or poverty, to get the 
true facts in the case before the officers of the law. In 
other words, justice is a luxury to be secured by the man 
who can afford a good lawyer. Color complicates this 
situation and makes it worse; but, as a rule, injustice 
in the courts is more of a question of poverty and igno- 
rance than of color. 

The results obtained in these cases offer encourage- 
ment, but indicate a crying need for still more vigorous 
action. The Williams murder farm case was only the 
opening gun to a long fight to check injustice and create 
the feeling throughout the State that the law of the land 
will be vindicated by the good citizens when it is in dan- 
ger of perversion by some rich and powerful man in his 
efforts to exploit a weak and ignorant man. In other 
words, some form of legal aid is necessary and we hope 
to supply this in worthy cases through our local com- 
mittees. 

Case 1.—A colored man bought a piece of land from 
a white man in 1921. He contracted to pay $4,500 in 
five installments, beginning January 1, 1922. He lost 
heavily in 1921 and could not meet the first note. He 
wanted to cancel the bargain by paying $320 cash to 
cover interest and by giving the place back. The white 
man wanted to hold him to the bargain. He demanded 
that the Negro’s wife sign a new set of notes mortgag- 
ing her place also for the debt. In this way he could 
have foreclosed on both places for the notes taken for 
one. 

He visited their house at night, threatening dyna- 
mite, Ku Klux, and other vague horrors. The Negroes 
came to Atlanta and your secretary went down to lay 
the case before our committeemen. The committeemen 
persuaded the white man that he was very foolish not to 
accept the offer of $320 cash rather than to drive the 
Negro off and get nothing but a canceled bargain. 
They also expressed hearty disapproval of his methods. 
The case was settled on this basis without the payment 
of a lawyer’s fee by either party and without further 
terrorization. The Negro is now out of his precarious 
position and has made a crop on his wife’s farm this 
summer, 

Case 2.—Twelve years ago an old colored woman died 
without a recorded will. When she died a white man 
came forward and said her son owed him for a mule. 
He gradually increased his claims until he took the 
twelve acres of land. He, however, left her old husband 
on the place, rent free. Her daughter wanted to re- 
cover her interest in the place. She has already paid 
one lawyer $40 in advance to handle this case. He did 
not look after her interests and will not answer her 
letters. 

We have secured a lawyer for her for $35 to litigate 
this case. 
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Case 3.—Upon a complaint of a white woman, it was 
learned that a white man had a Negro boy, aged 14, on 
his farm, working without wages. He had beaten the 
boy once until he walked on crutches for five weeks. 
This boy was placed with him to work out a debt which 
the white man alleged was owed him by the boy’s grand- 
father. He has run away twice and been brought back. 
This case was turned over to the office of the Federal 
District Attorney as one which involved peonage or 
slavery. After six weeks of inaction your secretary pro- 
ceeded to get affidavits to try to get him away on a 
habeas torpus. 

Rather than raise money to employ a lawyer and wait 
on the action of the Federal court, your agent went 
directly to the white man and explained to him that he 
was violating the law, and made him promise to send 
the boy to Atlanta right away. This was done and the 
boy is now cared for by Atlanta Negroes; he is working 
and going to night school. (This case indicates the 
power of habeas corpus proceedings in breaking up 
peonage, because habeas corpus cannot be answered by 
a man who is holding another in peonage unless he 
comes into court and convicts himself of peonage or 
slavery.) 

Case 4.—A colored man came to this office complain- 
ing that he had been held in peonage on a certain farm 
for eight months, but had run away. He stated that his 
wife was held by similar methods; that he had gone 
back to get her, but had been fired at, and that he had 
sent money for her to come away, and she had been 
taken off the train and carried back. 

We were preparing to institute habeas corpus proceed- 
ings in this case when the people who had been holding 
these Negroes were called into court for trial on another 
peonage charge. While they were away, the woman es- 
caped and joined her husband in Atlanta. The men 
were acquitted of the other peonage charge on technical 
grounds. 

Case 5.—A colored man felt that he had been de- 
frauded by white men of a six-acre place. We employed 
a lawyer to investigate with the aid of local white peo- 
ple. It developed that he had been sold a fraudulent 
deed twelve years ago by one of his own color. His case 
has been to the State supreme court twice. We per- 
suaded him to drop the case and waste no more money 
on lawyers, as the injustice done him is now so old it is 
irremediable. 

Case 6.—A feeble-minded Negro girl was arrested on 
complaint of the white woman for whom she worked 
that she .had stolen a ring. She was given the third 
degree and very badly beaten. The ring was later 
found. It had been misplaced by the owner. On her 
release the girl and a companion was seized by a small 
mob just inside the jail yard. They were taken to the 
city limits in an automobile and severely beaten. She 
has been crippled since. This was more than two years 
ago, so no damage can be recovered. The case did not 
get to us in time. There is not enough local sentiment 


to lend any hope of convicting the officers of negligence 
and the time for filing a damage suit had expired. 

Case 7—A Negro was running a one-horse crop on 
The white landlord was to furnish house, im- 


shares. 
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plements, fertilizer, provisions, etc., the man to furnish 
labor ; at the end of the year the crop was to be divided 
in halves. 

Late in July, after most of the work on the crop was 
finished, the landlord came to the house of the Negro, 
took his food, and ordered him to get off the place in 
30 minutes. His wife and family remained and worked 
until September, when they were ordered off also, 
thereby losing all the fruits of their labor. The family 
came to Atlanta in destitute circumstances. 

Cases 8 and 9.—Exactly like case 7. 

This seems to be the habit of a few unscrupulous 
landlords. There is no effective remedy for such treat- 
ment except the pressure of the disapproval of good citi- 
zens. A State law requiring all farm contracts to be in 
writing would help. 

Case 10.—A little Negro about 10 years of age was 
accused of murder. There was a dispute as to his age, 
and it was held that he should be tried by the Superior 
Court for murder. 

In playing with a little white boy, who was an in- 
separable companion, he discharged a shotgun, wound- 
ing the white boy so seriously that he died the next day. 
It was alleged that the Negro was cleaning the gun and 
did not know it was loaded. The coroner charged his 
jury that a verdict of involuntary manslaughter should 
be returned, but they returned a verdict for murder. 
There was a considerable demand for vengeance among 
the neighbors, and a county commissioner of the neigh- 
borhood appeared before the grand jury and demanded 
an indictment. The little Negro was indicted for 
murder. 

From the time of his arrest to the time of the trial 
the boy was in custody four months. Thus about $200 
of the money of the county was taken up because of vin- 
dictiveness arising out of circumstances which had every 
earmark of an accident. 

Our woman’s committee endeavored to persuade the 
mother of the white boy to drop the prosecution on ac- 
count of the extreme youth of the Negro and the feeling 
that the occurrence was an accident. She, however, 
demanded vengeance. 

Another white neighbor enabled the Negro’s family 
to employ a lawyer and our committee enabled him to 
secure advice from associate counsel. The boy was sen- 
tenced to one year in the penitentiary, but the judge was 
persuaded to commute the sentence to one year in the 
reformatory. 

Cases 11 and 12.—All masked violence in same 
county. Some description of what was happening to 
the white people at the same time is also included. 

Case 11.—A Negro preacher was whipped and driven 
from town, accused of preaching Catholicism and social 
equality. Prominent citizens say this charge cannot be 
substantiated. About one week later, three white men 
driven from town. 

Case 12.—A mob of 20 masked men attacked the 
home of a law-abiding Negro living on his own place, 
one and a half miles from town. They fired thirty 
shots into his house, wounded him in the arm, and fled 
after his first return shot. He is in Atlanta. He posi- 
tively identifies four of his attackers. 
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Cases 13, 14, and 15.—The same night the same mob 
went to the house of another Negro and brutally beat 
his wife and two daughters. 

Case 16.—The next night a masked mob beat a col- 
ored farmer living about three miles from town. He 
was on crutches five weeks. 

Case 17.—Presumably the same mob proceeded to the 
house of a Negro close by and beat him. 

Case 18.—Presumably the same mob proceeded to the 
house of a Negro farmer three miles from town and beat 
him about the head with pistols, shooting him in the 
arm and in the head. Two of these men were shot. 
They arrived at the hospital with masks on their per- 
sons. Their claim is that they had a warrant for the 
Negro’s brother for stealing chickens. The brother has 
not lived in the community for eighteen months. The 
two men who were shot are two of the four who were 
recognized among the attackers on the night previous. 

Cases 19 and 20.—May 6th. This Negro’s wife was 
dragged from bed, and, although expecting the birth of 
a baby, she was beaten and dragged about the floor. 
Her nine-year-old daughter was struck over the head 
with a pistol butt. 

Case 21.—Several days later his father was advised 
to leave, as feeling was running high against him be- 
cause he carried his wounded son to the train and sent 
him to Grady Hospital, in Atlanta. One year ago the 
father was shot by one of the men who were wounded at 
the house on May 6th. 

Early in September a prominent citizen of the town 
who had been open in his condemnation of mob violence 
and who had served as jury commissioner was severely 
beaten upon the streets. The men who beat him openly 
upbraided him for kéeping mob sympathizers out of the 
jury-box, thus demonstrating the sinister effort of the 
gang which had been committing these outrages to con- 
trol the jury-box and keep it packed with their friends. 

Several of these Negroes were in the care of a physi- 
cian for weeks after they had been attacked. Two were 
partially dependent upon the charities of people in At- 
lanta for quite a while, although before they were driven 
away from home they were self-supporting, industrious 
producers. None of them were accused of any crime. 
The good people of the county say this unhesitatingly. 

Violence assumed such vicious aspects in this county 
because the good people did not realize what was hap- 
pening. They were silent, the outrages were not con- 
demned in the pulpit or the press, and it was not long 
until this gang, with their feeling of immunity, at- 
tacked white people as well as Negroes. 

After careful investigation covering several months, 
the facts in these cases were laid before the judge and 
the solicitor. The judge made a ringing charge to the 
grand jury and the solicitor drew true bills covering the 
outrages. Eight men were indicted and will be tried 
at the next term of court. 

Case 22 (growing out of Case 12).—This Negro, who 
was shot in his own home, came to Atlanta. He was a 
prosperous man, with valuable farm operations and 
some $5,000 loaned out in the community. He was 
hurt financially by being driven away. A damage suit 
was filed against four of his assailants whom he recog- 
nized. This suit has not been tried, but to date is has 
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accomplished the following results: Through its pub- 
licity it has focused the eyes of the State on the men 
accused. They have had to employ lawyers and felt 
that they were unsafe. It was the first of a series of 
moves against the perpetrators of these outrages. 

This was the first case of the kind on record in 
Georgia, but a deputy sheriff in another county was 
quick to follow its procedure. This officer had been 
shot by a mob while defending a prisoner. He filed suit 
asking damages against them. ‘This case has also not 
been tried yet. 

Case 23 (growing out of Cases 18 and 19).—When 
this Negro and his wife had been shot and brutally mal- 
treated by the mob they came to Atlanta. Because two 
white men were shot at his house, he was arrested for 
assault with intent to murder. His claim was that they 
shot each other, and this claim is substantiated by some 
material facts. Their claim was that when they 
knocked on his door he opened fire through the door. 
An Atlanta lawyer promised to take this case for the 
Negro, and went to his wife, while he was confined in 
jail, and got her to promise him a $1,100 fee, promising 
that it would cost no more, and that she would have 
until fall to pay it. Within ten days he called her in 
and told her she would have to sell her farm. After 
some demur and futile request to consult her husband, 
she consented to sell the place for $2,500 (about $30 
per acre). She received $25 in money, had a note for 
$240 canceled, and thought that the balance of about 
$1,000 remaining after the fee had been deducted would 
be deposited to her credit. She is illiterate, being able 
neither to read nor write, and did not know what her 
bank book meant for several days. It turned out that 
there was only $175 deposited to her credit. 

To make matters worse, the lawyer did very little 
for the man, leaving him in the Fulton tower through 
a term of court, although his family was in distress. 

This matter was placed in the hands of an attorney 
on the advice of your committee. He called the lawyer 
and the purchaser of the place in. Their stories con- 
flicted. The lawyer claimed that the price of the place 
was $2,200 over and above the $240 note, and that he 
had deducted $1,000 fee, and that the purchaser, who is 
a lawyer, was allowed another $1,000 fee as local coun- 
sel. The purchaser disclaimed any fee relationship, but 
stated that he understood he was buying the place for 
the $1,200, and was willing to return it if the $1,200 
were returned to him. 

These cases, we feel, demonstrate that something can 
be done to check injustice in Georgia if local people will 
report worthy cases to us and we can secure the funds to 
employ legal counsel in special cases. 


LYNCHING 


Much progress has been made and much remains to 
be made in this field. 

For the 37 years preceding 1922 there were over 430 
lynchings in Georgia. During the four years from 
1917-1920 there were 57. In these cases we have been 
unable to locate the record of more than one indictment. 
In 1922 there have been seven lynchings, and indict- 
ments have been secured in three cases. In addition, 
indictments were secured in one case which occurred in 
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1921. Twenty-two men were indicted, and to date four 
have been convicted and are in the penitentiary; fifteen 
remain to be tried. 

This is a matter in which the white people have the 
great responsibility. About all the colored people can 
do to help remove this blot from our State is to do their 
utmost to restrain and bring to justice the criminals of 
their own race. 

In March the white executive committee met and de- 
cided to concentrate on lynching. They instructed 
your secretary to study the laws and the lynching situa- 
tion in other States, and submit the results to a legisla- 
tive committee to embody in a bill which would help the 
Empire State to vindicate its majesty when attacked by 
lynchers. 

The measures effectively employed by other States 
were found to be: 

1. State Constabulary or Police.—Tennessee had had 
only one lynching in three years since they provided a 
constabulary, and Alabama has a State police force 
which has greatly aided in the reduction of violence. 
This force is useful against other forms of lawlessness. 
Inasmuch as this costs money and the State’s present 
financial condition makes increase of appropriation im- 
possible, it was deemed useless to ask for a State police 
at present. 

2. Rotation of Judges and Solicitors.—Several States 
do not have the judge and solicitor elected by the local 
people whom they are to prosecute and judge. Others 
provide that in special cases a judge or prosecuting at- 
torney can be shifted from another section to try the 
case, thereby eliminating some of the local prejudices 
from the court. The rotation of judges was asked for 
in a bill which failed to pass after a hot fight in the 
Senate. Our organization had nothing to do with this 
bill. 

3. Removal of Sheriffs—By far the most effective 
means of preventing lynchings is a provision for higher 
authority over sheriffs. They should be subject to re- 
moval by some higher power when they fail to do their 
duty. As it is now, they can be removed only by a trial 
before the jury which they bring into court upon accusa- 
tions by private citizens who are their neighbors and 
constituents. We therefore have in Georgia 161 sepa- 
rate empires of law enforcement. The laws are State 
laws, but the enforcement officers are county officers. 

This is not true in every Southern State. Alabama, 
Florida, Kentucky, and South Carolina have found that 
by far the most effective provision for law and order is 
that which makes sheriffs answerable to some superior 
authority. 

By giving the Supreme Court the right to remove 
sheriffs, in 1901 Alabama reduced her average number 
of lynchings from 12 to 5, and by adding a State police 
it has been further reduced to 2. In South Carolina 
their annual average is reduced from 6 to 3. Georgia’s 
average has remained at 12 per year over 37 years be- 
cause we have not taken these precautions. 

Your legislative committee therefore prepared a bill 
giving the governor power to suspend negligent sheriffs. 
This bill was introduced in the 1922 session of the legis- 
lature, reported favorably to pass by the judiciary com- 
mittee, and choked off in the rules committee. I sug- 
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gest that another effort be made in the next legislature 
to get this provision made in Georgia. 

Judges’ Charges——The Superior Court judges are 
also doing excellent work in the suppression of lynch- 
ing. While the sheriff can do more than any one officer 
to prevent a lynching, the judge and solicitor can do 
more than any one toward punishing lynchers. The 
judge’s influence can be exerted in two very important 
ways: First, in the appointment of upright jury com- 
missioners, who will pick men opposed to mob violence 
for jury service. Second, in his charge to the grand 
jury the judge is an influential maker of public senti- 
ment. Some high lights from the utterances of judges 
concerning lynching in 1922 are quoted here: 

Judge Blanton Fortson, to the Barrow County grand 
jury: 

“Who is doing this? Was it done by an organized band, 
who have deliberately sought to create a reign of terror, or 
was it started by men with more or less worthy objects, 
who undertook to arrogate to themselves the functions of 
government and have ailowed the situation to get beyond 
their control? If it is done by men obsessed with the idea 
that they can serenely arrogafe to themselves the adminis- 
tration of punishment, they are woefully lacking in the 
knowledge of history or understanding of human nature. 

“The whole trouble is that the good citizen, the law- 
abiding citizen, has allowed the unthinking and vicious to 
commit these crimes too long, and from lynching Negroes 
for the one gross crime we have taken to lynching them for 
every other crime, or for no crime at all, and we are mob- 
bing white men! In God’s name, isn’t it time to call a halt? 

“It is unnecessary for me to tell you that the vast ma- 
jority of your people have, in their hearts, condemned these 
acts with all the fervor of their righteous indignation. It 
is also unnecessary for me to remind you that they are con- 
fidently looking for you to show, in no uncertain or half- 
hearted way, that murder and anarchy cannot go unpun- 
ished. 

“Get to the bottom of it, spare no time, no effort, no ex- 
pense, gentlemen. Sift it thoroughly, fearlessly, and impar- 
tially. Place the responsibility where it should be placed; 
let no guilty man escape. For you have been challenged, 
gentlemen. Your institutions, constituted authorities, the 
law itself, every law-abiding and God-fearing citizen of 
your county, has been challenged. You are to accept that 
challenge and show the world that no man, or set of men, 
in Barrow County is above the law.” 


Needless to say that after a charge like this the grand 
jury returned indictments against eight alleged mob 
members. 

Judge W. W. Shepard, to the Liberty County grand 
jury: 

“Lynching is worse than murder, for it is murder of the 
law. These men who were murdered were in the hands of 
officers of the law and were wards of the law. 

“Your government is composed of laws, just as that chim- 
ney over there is composed of bricks, and you cannot knock 
out one brick, shoot out another, and break cut another 
without weakening your chimney and eventually causing it 
to fall. Similarly, if you weaken our laws, our government 
will fall. 
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“Those men had no more right to murder those prisoners 
than they would have to take me off the bench and murder 
me. 

“For these reasons we should struggle as hard against 
the lawless men who attack our government from within 
as we have with foreign enemies who have attacked it from 
without.” 


In this case a deputy sheriff, a town marshal, and 
three others were indicted for alleged participation in 
the mob. 

Judge W. E. H. Searcy, in calling a special session 
of the Monroe County grand jury, stated: 


“Monroe County does not approve of mob violence, and 
I don't. I do not see how a mob could hope to improve a 
situation by using one murderer at large to make a score of 
murderers. I hope the grand jury may adequately punish 
those who engaged in it. The grand jury, you may rest 
assured, will use diligence to vindicate the law and punish 
the people who have no respect for it.” 


In this case five men were indicted for murder. 

Governors’ Messages.—The governors of Georgia 
have hammered away at this point for the past thirty 
years, 

Thirty years ago, in 1892, Governor Northen, in his 
message to the General Assembly, stated that there was 
too much lynching in Georgia, and in speaking of lynch- 
ers said: 


“These self-constituted judges and executioners are more 
than murderers. They have not only taken human life 
without authority or excuse, but they have put before their 
fellow-citizens an example, which, if followed to any extent, 
would speedily result in the dissolution of society itself. 
It becomes the duty of the General Assembly to consider 
and provide the proper remedy for this evil by legislation. 

“Surely your coming together (as legislators) were worse 
than idle, and the machinery of justice a hollow and ex- 
pensive mockery, if your will, after being crystallized into 
solemn statutes, to be read of all men, can be condemned 
and trampled upon.” 


Three years later, Governor W. Y. Atkinson said: 

“Lynching is wrong. The State has no right to permit 
its officers to take charge of a man, render him powerless 
to protect himself, and while in this helpless condition, in 
the custody of the State, permit him to be taken by an 
armed mob and maltreated or murdered.” 


In 1898 Governor Atkinson again called attention to 
mob outrages, stating: 


“The Democratic platform in 1896 declared in favor of 
legislation (for the suppression of lynching), and I respect- 
fully call attention to the fact that this pledge is yet unful- 
filled.” 


Since that date practically every Governor of Georgia 
has hinted or pled for legislation on which will 
strengthen the law-enforcement machinery. A. D. 
Candler, Hoke Smith, John M. Slaton, Nat. E. Harris, 
and Hugh Dorsey have all been outspoken on this sub- 
ject. And the theory of our present Governor is that 
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the law must protect the humblest Negro cabin in the 
State as well as the richest mansion. 

The Georgia Bar Association has also frequently dis- 
cussed this subject, especially in 1897, 1899, 1908, 1910, 
and 1916. In all their dicussions not one single apolo- 
gist for lynching has come forward. Reasons for lynch- 
ings have been advanced, but no justification offered. 
Our most respected attorneys and jurists are one in con- 
demning lynching. 

The increasing anti-lynching agitation is also a very 
hopeful sign. Everything given out to the press on this 
subject regarding the general anti-lynching program 
and specific cases has been prominently displayed in the 
large State papers, and, of their own accord, they have 
gone farther and given editorial condemnation of these 
crimes. The recent articles in the religious press have 
been especially encouraging. 


EDUCATION 


The appropriations for white and Negro education 
should be increased and more equitably distributed. 

Some of our local communities have been able to help 
accomplish this. 

School bond issues need especially to be watched in 
this respect. While the Democratic idea is that ex- 
penditures for public education should be made where 
they are needed most, bare justice demands that the 
Negroes receive at least the proportion of what they 
pay in taxes, otherwise they actually pay for the educa- 
tion of white pupils. 

A number of towns have been unjust in this respect, 
in that they have issued bonds and made no provision 
whatever for colored schools; others have been more 
than fair. Among them are Brunswick, Cuthbert, 
Cartersvile, and McDonough. The example of these 
towns in erecting neat modern schools for Negroes is to 
be commended. 

The State appropriation for colored schools should be 
increased. The Negroes receive only about 1/25th of 
the amount spent for State schools. 


HEALTH 


We have been able to make some progress in health, 
but much more is needed, if Georgia communities are 
made the most healthy in the South. Combat against 
tuberculosis, venereal disease, and infant deaths is most 
important among Negroes. 

Child Hygiene.—The efficient work done by the Di- 
vision of Child Hygiene has been supplemented in 
some communities by the activities of local race rela- 
tions committees. These committees help to work up 
the Negro attendance on lectures, children’s clinics, 
mothers’ conferences, and midwife instruction, which 
center around the healthmobile. This is a large truck 
fitted up like a doctor’s office, carrying the work out 
into the open country. About three days in ten are 
given to Negro work. 

The work among colored people, and epecially colored 
midwives, would be greatly benefited if it could be or- 
ganized in advance by a colored nurse, Our woman’s 
committee is interested in securing such a nurse, 

Tuberculosis.—The State Legislature passed a very 
important act at its last session, enabling counties to 
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appropriate amounts of $1,000 for beds at the State 
tuberculosis sanitarium. If our local committee can 
persuade as many as six counties to appropriate this 
amount for a colored bed, a cottage can be built and a 
colored section of the State sanitarium begun. At pres- 
ent there is no place whatever to isolate the colored 
tuberculosis patients, unless they are criminal or insane, 
and this constitutes a menace to the whole community. 

This is a great need and a fine chance to render the 
State a real service. We suggest that if counties will 
not appropriate the full amount, local committees raise 
one or two hundred dollars to add to what the county 
can appropriate, so that at least one of the worst tuber- 
cular cases in the community may be isolated, and so a 
beginning may be made on an institution for handling 
Negro tubercular patients. 


CARE OF THE ORPHAN AND JUVENILE 
DELINQUENT 


The plight of the orphan and juvenile offender is par- 
ticularly pitiful. There is no institution for the care 
of girls who fall in the hands of the court. As a result, 
there is nothing under the law which judges can do but 
turn them back on the streets. There is a need for a 
State reform school for delinquent girls. Our Woman’s 
Committee has made preliminary plans for a campaign 
for such an institution. 

There are a few small colored orphanages with inade- 
quate plant and meager support. 

Only a few communities have councils which look 
after the welfare of the colored dependent or delinquent 
child. The work of the institutions would be strength- 
ened and these children could be more systematically 
cared for in local communities if the State Board of 
Welfare had a worker to look after this especial field. 
Our Woman’s Committee is interested in securing the 
funds for this worker. 





THE FUTURE OF RUSSIAN ART 
By COUNT ALEXIS TOLSTOY 


Driven out of Russia by the Communist régime, scores of 
the best Russian writers, painters, musicians, and artists 
have sought refuge in the United States and in various coun- 
tries of Europe. But, in a sense, this Russian misfortune 
became the Western World’s fortune. These eminent rep- 
resentatives of Russian arts have brought us a closer under- 
standing of the spirit of Russia than we could have possibly 
acquired in any other way. The following article by the 
famous Russian novelist and poet was occasioned by a Paris 
exhibit of paintings by Sergey Soudeikin, a brilliant Rus- 
sian painter, who was living in France prior to his recent 
arrival in the United States. The article has been trans- 
lated from the original Russian especially for the ADvocATE 
or Peace.—THE Epitor. 


_ ME are Soudeikin’s canvases—a world of 
poesy, joy, and humor, of old-fashioned landscapes, 
country estates, choral groups under the verdure of quiet 
groves, young men enamoured of rural beauties. You 
will find in them country fairs and entertainments, fast- 
fleeting trotkas, merchants’ homes, traditional taverns, 
with all their peculiar types. It is a fairy world of clay 
toys. You turn away from them, and before you are 





new canvascs, the passion-laden, indolent East of Geor- 
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gia, Persia, Armenia. And here, again, are portraits of 
our own contemporaries, caught by the artist in some 
peculiar, mysterious essence of their being. 

You stand before this peerless poet, humorist, mystic, 
this marvelous, fierce colorist, and you ask yourself, 
Whence, from what unfathomable depths, has this art 
sprung into being? 

All discussions about art inevitably lead me to this 
conclusion: Art of any kind—painting, music, poetry— 
is a net with which the spirit of life is caught, and, once 
encased, is forged into the crystals of sound, or word, or 
color, or form. These crystals are destroyed by time, 
but art casts its net again and again. By the extent of 
its catch we judge the artistic wealth of the age. But 
there is still another standard by which to judge these 
catches of the eternity—the degree to which they are 
saturated with the eternal, with what in art we call 
Beauty. 

It is really of this that we speak when we discuss. art, 
when we evaluate an age or an epoch in terms of its art. 

The catchers of the eternity build their forms out of 


the fragile and swiftly changing material of life. The 
forms determine the content; life hovers over art. You 


cannot make a blood-red sunset instinct with the joy of 
a crystalline morning. In this lies the greatest tragedy 
of art and its ceaseless struggle with form, with the life 
of the passing day. 

Only in rare epochs of a happy and radiant blossom- 
ing out of life is art truly contemporaneous with it; only 
then can art render life divine; only then is the catch 
of the eternity abundant and its Beauty perfect. 

Such epochs are far between. Usually, the gaze of 
art, in its search for forms, is bent backward into the 
depths of the past, and the more dull is the present, the 
more searching and keen is the backward gaze. 

But here we have a new tragedy. The forms of the 
past are beautiful, but they are dead. They can no more 
be filled with the wine of the present than old, dust-eaten 
vessels. And what is living is dull and uninspiring. 

It was through such a period in art that we passed 
during the decade immediately preceding the war. 

The connection between art and life is a connection 
of both love and hatred. This connection was forecast 
by the Archangel’s flaming sword that barred the first 
man’s road to the gates of Paradise. A dream of these 
gates is the eternal yearning of art. Art is chained to 
life, but it always strains beyond life, urged by this in- 
spiring dream. This is why art is always, prophetic. 

But what is prophetic in art is not its content; rather 
is it its coloring. Just as by the plumage and the flight 
of birds we speak of spring or autumn, so by the color 
and the tendency of art we try to peer into the future. 

I recall how in 1910 we all expected the end of the 
world. Halley’s comet was to touch the earth with its 
monstrous tail and fill the air with the murderous gases 
of cyanide. 

In just the same way, during the decade preceding the 
World War and the fall of the Russian Empire, the 
whole of Russian art, from top to bottom, in a dim pre- 
sentiment of destruction, was one continuous cry of 
mortal anguish. 

In painting we had an attenuated sensuousness of 
form; in poetry, the symbol of the White Lady; in the 
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novel, the preaching of suicide; in music, the most pro- 
phetic of all arts, the flaming chaos. 

A leaden cloud was moving upon Russia and finally 
descended upon her with crushing heaviness. The Em- 
pire, with its three centuries of culture, crashed into the 
abyss. 

An epoch came to its end. 

And now we stand on the other side of the abyss. The 
past is a heap of smoking ruins. What has happened to 
our art? Has it perished, too? Or are there fragments 
of it still left? 

It is difficult to speak now of the whole of Russian art, 
for it has been scattered all over the world and is just 
beginning to coalesce here and there; but by its separate 
parts, especially in the realm of painting and music, it 
is already possible to see in it a new blood and fresh 
strength. It is undergoing transformation. Despair 
and disappointment are left behind. You can already 
discern clearly its outstanding features—sternness, 
strength, simplicity, an affirmation of life, a desire to 
overcome the chaos. It is still too early to speak of the 
quality of Russian art. No one knows what paths Rus- 
sia will choose in her impending future, what roadways 
her art will follow; but by the coloring of this art, by 
the direction of its flight, you cannot but feel in the 
mists of the future the blossoming of spring, not the 
fading of autumn. 

So the first birds which have flown to this shore from 
the smoke-ribbed murk of the gigantic conflagration are 
still tinted by the blood-red glow; but their movements 
are strong, their blood is hot, their voice is strong. 

Soudeikin is one of these. It is just as impossible to 
label and catalogue him as to express in words the mean- 
ing of the whole elemental soul of Slavdom; it is a 
peculiar harmonization of contradictions. Sometimes 
in Russia you meet a face with stern, gray eyes—and a 
smirk at the mouth. You cannot forget such a face; it 
fascinates and excites you. The first of men must have 
had such a face, reflecting the primal dissociation of the 
soul. It is in this, harmonically becalmed, yet ever 
active, dissociation of the soul that lies Soudekin’s whole 
world of fantasy and beauty. 

Soudeikin hates present-day actuality, with its asphalt 
streets, filled with obvious logic, with the dull faces and 
dusty costumes of the crowd. His eye pierces the bitter 
vanity of today, abandoned and forgotten by the Lord 
Himself, and from some elusive signs and dimly seen 
lines creates a bright and joyful life in the guise of the 
past. This is the first harmonization of Soudeikin’s 
dissociation ; he is all in the past, yet he is alive, joyful, 
realistic. There is not a drop in him of the sweet poison 
of melancholy. The actuality shows him an asphalt- 
like, wearisome devil for his model, and he paints a 
healthy, handsome girl, in a bright dress that reflects 
the very joy in her eyes. You look at his painting and 
you feel that this joyful creature is alive, it is among us, 
and we need but the will of creation to overcome the 
dusty curtain of the present and enter once more the 
dew-besprinkled garden of the Lord. 

Soudeikin is an emphatically Russian painter. There 
is one special feature in him which to the uninstructed 
eye might seem like self-mockery. He would paint a 
picture, putting into it all the wealth of feeling of which 
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he is capable, and then put something in a corner that 
might make one think that he is not really in earnest. 

Whether this is shyness or slyness, or an unconscious 
instinct, it is a basic feature of Russian character. 
There are two streams of blood in the veins of Russia 
the clear blood of the West and the dim blood of the 
East. Not with his intellect, but with his blood, the 
Russian knows life much more deeply than the man of 
the West; but instinct tells him that he must guard this 
knowledge for the time being. You found this in 
Dostoyevsky ; you find it all over again, winking at you 
from the corners of Soudeikin’s canvases. 

Soudeikin harmonizes in himself two eternal contra- 
dictions, two cultures—the East and the West. He is 
an answer to the question as to the trend of Russian 
culture, and the answer is that the cultural mission of 
Russia lies in the joining together of these two worlds, 
each of them by itself imperfect, yet hostile to the other ; 
each of them gravitating to the other, yet incapable of 
understanding it. The Russia of today is the painful 
union of these two worlds, the anguished agony of their 
harmonization. The Russia of the future is the blessed- 
ness of plenty, the blossoming of the earth, the peace of 
the world. And Russian art will be justly crowned at 
that feast. 


FIFTH INTERNATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE OF AMERICAN STATES 


Held at Santiago, Chile, March 25 to May 
3, 192% 


RESUME OF RESULTS ACCOMPLISHED 


The following summary is official, having been drafted by 
our Department of State.—TuHe Eprror. 


iy WAS DETERMINED by the conference that the vari- 
ous topics of the program should be referred to eight 
principal committees, as follows: Political, Juridical, 
Hygiene, Communications, Commerce, Agriculture, 
Armaments, and Education. In addition, a governing 
committee was constituted, composed of the heads of 
delegations, under the chairmanship of the president 
of the conference, to supervise and regulate the work of 
the conference; to this committee were also referred, in 
the first instance, all new questions and independent 
resolutions and the subject of future conferences. 

The conference held 16 plenary sessions, approved 
and signed 4 conventions, and adopted 73 resolutions. 

The conventions concluded were the following: 

(1) A Continental Treaty, providing for the settle- 
ment of disputes arising between the American repub- 
lies by means of an impartial investigation of the facts 
involved. This treaty provides that all controversies 
arising between the American States which it has been 
impossible to settle through diplomatic channels shall 
be submitted to a commission of inquiry for investiga- 
tion and report. The commission will be composed of 
five members, all nationals of American States, and will 
render its report within one year from the date of its 


first meeting; the findings of the commission will be 
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considered as reports and will not have the force of 
arbitral awards. The treaty follows the general lines 
of the Bryan treaties and of the treaty establishing 
commissions of inquiry concluded in February, 1923, 
between the United States of America and the republics 
of Central America. It is noteworthy that this treaty 
is exclusively American in character, providing a means 
of settlement of American disputes by Americans. 

(2) Trade-mark Convention—The United States 
delegation, with a view to meeting the objections of 
certain of the Latin-American countries to the Trade- 
mark Convention of 1910, presented a draft convention 
which, after certain modifications made at the request 
of other delegations, was approved. It is believed that 
this convention, as finally signed, affords all the protec- 
tion that can reasonably be expected for American 
trade-marks on this continent, and that the payment of 
national fees in their entirety, as provided for, should 
be acceptable to trade-mark owners, who will now have 
the privilege of selecting the countries where they want 
their trade-marks registered. The basic principle of 
the convention fully respects the national legislation 
and fiscal interests of all the signatory States and gives 
full protection to trade-mark users in the countries 
where ownership of the mark is acquired through regis- 
tration. 

(3) Convention for the Uniformity of Nomenclature 
for the Classification of Merchandise.—This convention, 
presented by the American delegation, provides for the 
use of the so-called Brussels nomenclature of 1913 by 
the contracting parties in their statistics on national 
commerce. 

(4) Convention for the Publicity of Customs Docu- 
ments.—The purpose of this convention is to assist 
Inter-American commerce, often handicapped by the 
lack of knowledge of the different customs laws, regu- 
lations, and procedure. The convention not only pro- 
vides for the exchange of all customs laws, decrees,’ and 
regulations between the contracting States, but also 
entrusts to the Inter-American High Commission the 
publication of a hand-book containing the said laws of 
the respective countries. A single amendment, sub- 
mitted by the United States delegation, was agreed to, 
which provides for the publication of these laws in an 
abridged form to comply with the usage prevalent in 
the United States. 

The following is a résumé of certain of the resolu- 
tions adopted by the conference : 

Reorganization of the Pan-American Union.—The 
changes effected by the conference in the present or- 
ganization of the Pan-American Union were as follows: 

(1) The creation of four permanent committees to 
assist the Pan-American Union in the study of the fol- 
lowing subjects: Economic and commercial relations 
between the American States; international organiza- 
tion of labor in America; questions of hygiene in the 
countries of the continent; and the development of in- 
tellectual co-operation, with special reference to co-oper- 
ation between American universities. 

(2) The redrafting of the article providing for the 
composition of the governing board of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Union, so as to authorize an American republic 
which may not have a diplomatic representative ac- 
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credited to the Government of the United States to 
appoint a special representative on the governing board. 
It was also provided that the chairman of the governing 
board, who has heretofore been ex officio the Secretary 
of State of the United States, should be elected by the 
board. 

A declaration was adopted by the conference in re- 
gard to arbitration, which reads as follows: 

“The Fifth Pan-American Conference observes with pleas- 
ure the extension which has taken place in recent years in 
the application of conciliation, judicial settlement, and arbi- 
tration as means of deciding controversies between the na- 
tions of the continent, and expresses the hope that the 
progress of these methods of settlement may continue, and 
that their application in the near future may be as general 
and broad as possible.” 


The conference recommended that the Commission of 
Jurists which met at Rio de Janeiro in 1912 for the 
codification of international law, and whose labors had 
been interrupted by the World War, should be reconsti- 
tuted and convened at Rio de Janeiro during the year 
1925. To this Commission of Jurists there were re- 
ferred for further study topics XIV and XV of the pro- 
gram, regarding, respectively, the rights of aliens in the 
American republics and the status of children of for- 
eigners born within the jurisdiction of the American 
republics. 

In regard to matters of hygiene, resolutions were 
adopted which included the following points: 

(1) A statement of guiding principles and procedures 
in the development of public health work, (2) a uni- 
form international maritime sanitary code, (3) change 
of name from International to Pan-American Sanitary 
Bureau, (4) responsibility of government for care of 
indigent sick, (5) development of public hygiene as a 
profession, (6) continued recognition of hygiene and 
public health by Pan-American conferences, (7) sani- 
tary safeguarding of national frontiers, (8) uniform 
standards for foods and drugs, (9) international con- 
ferences of heads of health services, (10) detailed sug- 
gestions for incorporation in the proposed sanitary code, 
and (11) increase in the list of obligatorily reportable 
diseases. 

In addition, a resolution was adopted expressing ap- 
preciation of the services rendered by the Rockefeller 
Foundation to the cause of international health and 
medical education. 

Resolutions were also approved recommending spe- 
cific measures adapted to secure the progressive dimi- 
nution in the consumption of alcoholic beverages ; and, 
upon the proposal of the delegation of the United States, 
a resolution was adopted recommending to the Amer- 
ican States that they adopt “measures conducive to the 
prohibition of the shipment of intoxicating beverages 
to a country where their consumption is prohibited, 
without the previous special authorization of the com- 
petent authority of the country from which shipment 
is made.” In regard to these resolutions, the delega- 
tion of the United States put on record the fact that the 
proposed measures did not go as far as the prohibition 
legislation adopted by the United States. The delega- 
tion, however, accepted these agreements because they 
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seemed to represent the maximum acceptable to the 
majority of the other republics of America. 

Improvement of Ocean Transportation.—This reso- 
lution contains the proposal of the American delegation 
recommending the encouragement and improvement of 
maritime communications between the States of this 
continent by the adoption of uniform rules and regula- 
tions in the ports of entry, the granting of such exemp- 
tions and facilities as are compatible with the laws of 
each State to the merchant ships of other States, and 
the advancement of maritime communications of the 
Pacific between the United States and the countries of 
Central and South America, in order completely to 
satisfy the requirements of commercial traffic, recog- 
nizing, however, the improvements made in these com- 
munications during recent years. 

Intercontinental Ratlroad and Motor Transporta- 
tion.—This resolution provides in part for the reorgani- 
zation of the Pan-American Railroad Commission, re- 
iterating the thanks expressed by the fourth conference 
for its important services and charging this commission 
with the study of the practical, technical, financial, or 
other means of completing this road. There is also 
recommended the construction of international railroads 
between neighboring countries for the exchange of 
products and merchandise, and, with the same object, 
the development of branch lines in the Pan-American 
Railroad project, so that all the American countries may 
be traversed by that system. With respect to motor 
transportation, this resolution recommends that the 
State members of the Pan-American Union construct 
motor roads between their most important cities and 
principal ports; that the same States send to the Pan- 
American Union a report regarding existing automobile 
roads under construction or projected, and that a motor 
road conference be held at a date and place to be deter- 
mined by the Governing Board of the Pan-American 
Union. 

Commercial Aviation.—It is provided in this resolu- 
tion that an Inter-American Commercial Aviation Com- 
mission be established to consider laws and regulations 
relative to commercial aviation, to meet at a place and 
date to be determined by the Governing Board of the 
Pan-American Union. This commission is charged with 
the preparation of draft laws and regulations, the de- 
termination of aérial routes, and the formulation of 
special customs procedure for commercial aircraft and 
definition of standard landing places, together with 
recommendations as to points where such landing places 
shall be established. Under this resolution the Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan-American Union is charged with 
embodying the recommendations of the said commis- 
sion into a convention or conventions which in turn 
shall be submitted to the consideration of the States 
belonging to the Pan-American Union. 

Inter-American Electrical Communications.—The 
first part of this resolution recommends to the Amer- 
ican States, as an essential part of the public service, 
the supervision of international electrical communica- 
tion, and also domestic electrical communication in so 
far as it affects or forms part of the system of inter- 
national communication. As a part of this resolution, 
provision is made for the establishment of an Inter- 
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American Electrical Communications Commission to 
consider the co-operation which may be established be- 
tween the American States regarding electrical com- 
munications, and to prepare a convention which shall 
establish equitable proportional rates and uniformity of 
rules governing inter-American electrical communica- 
tions; this commission to be called at a place and date 
to be determined by the Governing Board of the Pan- 
American Union. The conclusions of this commission 
shall be submitted to the Governing Board of the Pan- 
American Union in order that they may in turn be sub- 
mitted to the States belonging to the Pan-American 
Union. 

Uniformity of Shipping and Insurance Documents. 
The United States delegation presented a project of a 
convention for the standardization of shipping docu- 
ments in order to facilitate inter-American commerce. 
Due to the lack of instructions on the part of various 
participating delegations, it was found impossible to 
adopt this convention, and in its place a resolution was 
agreed upon recommending to the interested govern- 
ments the study of the proposed convention and_ its 
adoption with the least possible delay. 

Parcels Post.—The object of this resolution, proposed 
by the American delegation, was to obtain the ratifica- 
tion by the signatory States of the principal convention 
of Buenos Aires of September, 1921, and the Parcel 
Post Convention of September, 1921. 

Commercial Arbitration.—This resolution contains 
the American proposal for the organization of cham- 
bers of commerce in the commercial centers of the 
American continent, and, by means of agreements en- 
tered into between the said chambers, the extrajudicial 
arbitration of commercial controversies, in conformity 
with the system already in force between various cham- 
bers of commerce and especially between “La Bolsa de 
Comercio de Buenos Aires” and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States of America. 

Inter-American Exhibition of Samples.—This_ree- 
ommendation provides for the holding of annual com- 
mercial exhibitions under an organization to be created 
at a conference to be called by the Governing Board of 
the Pan-American Union in May, 1924. 

Standardization of Specifications of Machinery, 
Tools, etc.—In this resolution provision is made for the 
calling of a conference, at a date and place to be deter- 
mined by the Governing Board of the Pan-American 
Union, on the standardization of specification of ma- 
chinery, materials, ete. 

In regard to the limitation and reduction of military 
and naval expenditures, a number of recommendations 
were adopted setting forth the desire of the governments 
to maintain peace; condemning armed peace; recom- 
mending adherence to The Hague Convention of 1907 
and similar treaties for the pacific settlement of inter- 
national disputes and the adoption of measures designed 
to prevent war, especially those contemplating investi- 
gation and examination of international conflicts; rec- 
ommending that the governments interested take up 
with each other, at a fitting and opportune time, the 
study of the questions of their respective armaments ; 
recommending adherence to the provisions of Treaty 
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Number 1, concluded at Washington, February 6, 1922, 
in so far as it provides that (a) no power shall acquire 
any capital ship in excess of 35,000 tons standard dis- 
placement, nor any airplane carrier in excess of 27,000 
tons, and (b) that no capital ships shall carry a gun 
more than sixteen inches in caliber; recommending ad- 
herence to those international conventions limiting 
military hostilities, fixing the usages of war, rights and 
duties of neutrals, ete., and also a declaration of the 
governments concerned that the provisions of articles 
1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 of the Washington Treaty (Number 2) 
of February 6, 1922, relating to the capture, attack, and 
the destruction of merchant ships and the employment 
of submarines are an established part of international 
law; recommending also the prohibition of the use of 
asphyxiating or poisonous gases and analogous liquid 
material or devices, as indicated by the Washington 
Treaty of February 6, 1922; and, lastly, recommending 
the restriction of aérial hostilities to legitimate war 
purposes, to assure respect of unprotected populations 
and cities. 

There were presented.to the committee various con- 
crete proposals for the limitation of armaments, but, 
due to the divergent views of the delegations princi- 
pally concerned, it was impossible to reach an agree- 
ment on this subject at this conference. The friendly 
discussion of the subject, however, served a highly use- 
ful purpose, and there seems to be ground for hope that, 
notwithstanding the inherent difficulties, a satisfactory 
formula may be found. 

In regard to educational matters, resolutions were 
approved providing for the convening of a Pan-Amer- 
ican University Conference, to be held at Santiago, 
Chile, in 1925; entrusting to the Pan-American Union 
the encouragement of the interchange of university pro- 
fessors and educational information, and recommending 
the encouragement of vocational training in the Amer- 
ican republics and the formation and development of 
students’ organizations. 

A resolution was also adopted providing for the pres- 
ervation of archeological remains and all other data de- 
signed to furnish material for the history of the nations 
of America, and especially of the primitive peoples. 
Under this plan it was recommended that two archeo- 
logical institutes should be established, one in the region 
of Mexico and Central America and the other in the 
Ecuadorean-Peruvian region. 

In regard to the protection of literary and artistic 
copyright, a resolution was adopted recommending to 
the States of the American Continent that they incor- 
porate in their local legislation certain protective meas- 
ures which were proposed by the delegation of the 
United States. 

In regard to agricultural questions, the conference 
adopted a program of wide-reaching character for the 
co-operation of the American republics in the study of 
agricultural problems, uniformity of agricultural sta- 
tistics, the elimination of diseases of cattle and plants, 
and the interchange of useful plants and seeds. 

In addition to the matters mentioned above, various 
resolutions in regard to new questions were reported by 
the governing committee and adopted by the confer- 
ence, among which were the following: 
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A resolution, proposed by the delegation of the United 
States of America, indorsing the proposed Pan-Amer- 
ican Conference of Red Cross societies ; 

A resolution, proposed by the delegation of Guate- 
mala, recommending the inclusion in the program of 
future Pan-American conferences of a topic referring 
to the rights of women ; 

A resolution, proposed by the delegation of the United 
States of America, approving The Hague Opium Con- 
vention and urging its ratification and the enactment 
of appropriate legislation by the American States which 
have not yet ratified it; 

A resolution, proposed by the delegation of Chile, 
with reference to social problems and recommending 
their inclusion in the program of future conferences ; 

A resolution, proposed. by the delegation of Chile, 
recommending a decennial census of the American 
States ; 

A resolution, proposed by the delegation of the Ar- 
gentine Republic, expressing appreciation of the hu- 
manitarian services of Andrew Carnegie and recom- 
mending that a bust of him be placed in the building 
of the Pan-American Union; 

A resolution, proposed by the delegation of the United 
States of America, recommending that a Pan-American 
Press Conference be held in the United States of Amer- 
ica under the auspices of the Pan-American Union ; and 

A resolution, proposed by the delegation of Paraguay, 
recommending the erection of a monument in Wash- 
ington in honor of Henry Clay. 

It was decided that the Sixth International Confer- 
ence of American States should be held at Habana, 
Cuba, within the shortest possible time, and, in any 
case, Within five years from the date of the closing ses- 
sion of the Fifth Conference. 





PRESIDENT HARDING AND THE 
PERMANENT COURT OF IN- 
TERNATIONAL JUSTICE 

In his first formal address ew route to Alaska, delivered 
at St. Louis, June 21, President Harding devoted the major 
part of his remarks to the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. The portions of his speech referring to this 
tribunal follow: 


UNITED STATES HAS EXALTED JUSTICE 


In his never-to-be-forgotten farewell address, in which 
the first President compressed the gospel of our mutual in- 
terests at home and our proper relations abroad, he said: 

“Observe good faith and justice toward all nations. Cul- 
tivate peace and harmony with all. Religion and morality 
enjoin this conduct. And can it be that good policy does 
not equally enjoin it? . . The experiment, at least, is 
recommended by every sentiment which ennobles human 
nature. Alas, is it rendered impossible by its vices?” 

This solemn admonition was addressed by George Wash- 
ington to his fellow-countrymen one hundred and twenty- 
seven years ago. That it has been heeded scrupulously we 
are proud to assume the world believes. That we have, 
indeed, observed good faith and have exalted justice above 
all other agencies of civilization, barring only Christianity, 
surely none can deny with truth. 

And we have cultivated peace, not academically and pas- 
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sively merely, but in practical ways and by active endeavors. 


Even as Washington appended his signature to his most 
memorable and far-reaching declaration, a new principle 
had been written into the treaty of peace between Great 
Britain and the United States, had been sustained by the 
Congress, at his resolute insistence, and was in full force 
and effect. That principle was arbitration, which was not 
only employed successfully at the time, but became from 
that moment an established policy of the Republic, from 
which, to this day, there has been no departure. 

Thus, clearly, by the method already operative in substi- 
tuting reason for prejudice, law for obduracy, and justice 
for passion, the Father of his Country bade us, no less than 
his contemporaries, not merely to countenance and uphold, 
but actively to cultivate and promote peace. It is with that 
high purpose in mind and at heart, men and women of 
America, that I advocate participation by the United States 
in the Permanent Court of International Justice. 


INDISPENSABLE CONDITIONS 


Two conditions may be considered indispensable : 

First, that the tribunal be so constituted as to appear and 
to be, in theory and in practice, in form and in substance, 
beyond the shadow of doubt, a world court and not a League 
court. 

Second, that the United States shall occupy a plane of 
perfect equality with every other power. 

There is no consequential dispute among us concerning 
the League of Nations. There are yet its earliest advo- 
cates, but the present administration has said, repeatedly 
and decisively, that the League is not for us. There ad- 
mittedly is a League connection with the World Court. We 
cannot hope to get anywhere except in the frankest under- 
standing of facts. The authors of the court protocol, co- 
operating with a brilliant American leadership, turned to 
the League organization for the court electorate, to solve a 
problem in choosing judges heretofore unsolvable. Though 
I firmly believe we could adhere to the court protocol, with 
becoming reservation, and be free from every possible obli- 
gation to the League, | would frankly prefer the court's 
complete independence of the League. 

Just as frankly let me say that I have not held it seemly, 
in view of oft-repeated declaration favorable to the World 
Court establishment, to say to the nations which have es- 
tablished very much what we have wished that they must 
put aside their very commendable creation, because we do 
not subscribe to its every detail, or fashion it all anew and 
to our liking, in every specific detail, before we offer our 
assistance in making it a permanent agency of improved 
interuational relationship. 

Government can never successfully undertake the solution 
of a great problem unless it can frankly submit it to the 
people. It is for these reasons that I confess these objec- 
tions. I recognize the constitutional requirement of Senate 
ratification, and I believe that the tide of public sentiment 
will be reflected in the Senate. 1 am so eager for the ulti- 
mate accomplishment that I am interested in harmonizing 
opposing elements, more anxious to effect our helpful com- 
mitment to the court, than I am to score a victory for ex- 
ecutive insistence. Let us, therefore, appraise some of the 
determining factors which must be comsidered in hopefully 
mapping our course. 

Nearly three years ago, by an overwhelming majority, 
the people rejected the proposal of the administration then 
in power to incorporate the United States in the League of 
Nations. To assert that those 16,000,000 voters did not 
know what they were doing is to insult their intelligence, 
and to deny the facts. Whatever other considerations may 
have influenced their judgment were purely incidental. The 
paramount issue, boldly, defiantly advanced in unmistakable 
terms by the Democratic Party and espoused by. the Demo- 
eratic candidate for President, was indorsement of the de- 
mand of the then Democratic President. I dislike the use 
of party names in dealing with a problem which has now 
passed far beyond party association, but 1 want the World 
Court proposal utterly disassociated with any intention of 
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entrance into the League, and recite the history to paint 


the background. Moreover, I am so earnest in my desire 
to have the United States give support to the court that I 
would gladly wipe out factional difference to effect the 
great accomplishment. 

If the country had desired to join the League, in 1920 it 
had its opportunity. It most emphatically refused. It 
would refuse again no less decisively today. 


LEAGUE REMAINS UNCHANGED 


There has been no change in condition. It is the same 
League. Not a line in the rejected covenant has been al- 
tered, not a phrase modified, not a word omitted or added. 
Article X still stands as the heart of the compact. Article 
XI and all other stipulations objected to and condemned by 
the American people remain untouched, in full force in 
theory, however circumspectly they are being ignored in 
practice. 

In the face of the overwhelming verdict of 1920, there- 
fore, the issue of the League of Nations dead as 
slavery. Is it not the part of wisdom and common sense to 
let it rest in the deep grave to which it has been consigned, 
and turn our thoughts to living things? 

But let there be no misunderstanding. I did not say three 
years ago, and I do not say now, that there is no element 
in the League organization which might be utilized advan 
tageously in striving to establish helpful, practical co-oper- 
ation among the nations of the earth. On the contrary, | 
recognized generally then, and perceive more precisely now, 
rudiments of good in both the League and The Hague tri- 
bunal. Having marked the fundamental difference between 
a court of international justice, which I espoused and the 
council set up by the League covenant, which I disapproved, 
as “the difference between a government of laws and a goy- 
ernment of men,’ I said plainly on August 8, 1920: “I 
would take and combine all that is good and excise all that 
is bad from both organizations.” 

That is exactly what I am now proposing to do. The 
abstract principle of a World Court found its genesis in 
The Hague tribunal. The concrete application of that prin 
ciple has been made by the League. Sound theory and ad 
mirable practice have been joined successfully. The court 
itself is not only firmly established, but has clearly demon- 
strated its utility and efficiency. 


is as 





TRUE JUDICIAL TRIBUNAL 


It is a true judicial tribunal. Its composition is of the 
highest order. None better, none freer, from selfish, parti 
san, national, or racial prejudices or influences could be ob- 
tained. That, to the best of my information and belief, is 
a fact universally admitted and acclaimed. I care not 
whence the court came. I insist only that its integrity, its 
independence, its complete and continuing freedom, be safe- 
guarded absolutely. 

The sole question is whether the requirements which I 
have enumerated as essential to adherence by the United 
States can be met. My answer is that where there is a 
unanimous will, a way can always be found. I am not 
wedded irrevocably to any particular method. I would not 
assume for a moment that the readjustment of the existing 
arrangement which appears to my mind as feasible is the 
best, much less the only, one. But, such as it is, I submit 
it, without excess of detail, as a for consideration, 
discussion, and judgment. 

Granting the noteworthy excellence, of which I, for one, 
am fully convinced, of the court as now constituted, why 
not proceed in the belief that it may be made self-perpetu- 
ating? This could be done in one of two ways: (1) by em- 
powering the court itself to fill any vacancy arising from 
the death of a member or retirement for whatever cause, 
without interposition from any other bo@y, or (2) by con- 
tinuing the existing authority of the permanent court of 
arbitration to nominate and by transferring the power to 
elect from the Council and Assembly of the League to the 
remaining members of the court of Justice. 


basis 
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The fixing of compensation of the judges, the supervision 
of expenditures, the apportionment of contributions, &c., 
could also be transferred from the League to either the 
court of arbitration or a commission designated by the 
member nations. Thus, incidentally, would be averted the 
admitted unfairness of the present system, which imposes 
a tax upon members of the League who are not subscribers 
to the court. 


EXTEND PRIVILEGES OF ADVICE 


The exclusive privilege now held by the League to seek 
advisory legal guidance from the court might either be 
abolished or, more wisely, perhaps, be extended to any 
member or group of member nations. Thus all would be 
served alike, subject, as now, to determination by the court 
itself of the kind of questions upon which it would render 
judgments. 

The disparity in voting as between a unit nation and an 
aggregated empire, which now maintains in the Assembly 
of the League, to which many object, because of apprehen- 
sions which I do not share, would, under this plan, disap- 
pear automatically. 

These observations are not to be construed as suggesting 
changes in the essential statute of the court, or the enlarge- 
ment or diminution of its numerical strength, or modifying 
the proper division that a nation having a cause before the 
court, which is not represented among the judges, may 
name one of its own nationals to sit in that particular case. 

Such, in brief, is an outline of the basis upon which I 
shall hope, at the opening of Congress, for the consent of 
the Senate to initiate negotiations with the powers which 
have associated themselves with the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. 

No program could be devised that would win unanimous 
approval either at home or abroad. We cannot hope to at- 
tain perfection or to satisfy extreme demands. The best 
and the most we can do is to appeal, let us hope success- 
fully, to reasonable minds and, with sturdy faith, be true 
to ourselves and ready for our duties as liberty-loving, duty- 
realizing Americans. 


TWO GROUPS OF EXTREMISTS 


There are those who openly advocate our proposed asso- 
ciation with the court of justice as a first step toward join- 
ing the League of Nations. Their number is not large, and 
they cannot hope to prevail. There are those who, in fear 
and trembling, proclaim their opinion that this mighty Re- 
public should live as a hermit nation. They, too, are few 
and hold to an impossible position. Both are extremists. 
In an endeavor to obtain actual results, both may be safely 
omitted from serious consideration. 

But two great groups, comprising a vast majority of our 
people, need to be considered. And between these there lies 
no difference in professed desire. I am striving for fulfill- 
ment of that expressed desire. Both urge participation of 
the United States in a world court of justice, in fulfillment 
of our age-iong aspiration and in conformity with our un- 
broken tradition. They agree that, to achieve its funda- 
mental purpose of substituting justice for warfare in the 
settlement of controversies between nations, such a tribunal 
must be its own master. The distinction between the two 
is not one of essential principle or of avowed intent, but one 
only of fact and opinion. 

There are those who hold that the creation of the existing 
court under a distinct protocol, instead of directly under 
the covenant of the League, removes every tincture of sub- 
servience or obligation. For present purposes, granting its 
correctness, there can be no real objection to clarifying the 
fact in plain, simple terms, to the end that all doubts shall 
be dispelled and that all minds shall be wholly convinced 
by ready understanding instead of being only partially per- 
suaded by intricate exposition. If, as we all believe, the 
cornerstone of every judicial structure is unquestioning 


faith in its integrity, I am unwilling to deprive it of any 
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particle of strength which would enhance popular respect 
for and confidence in its decisions. Surely no harm, but 
rather much good, might spring from simplification of an 
admitted condition. 


SUSPICION AS TO ORIGIN 


The other large group comprises those who, while equally 
earnest in advocacy of an international tribunal, regard the 
present court with suspicion because of its origin. This 
objection, for reasons which I have noted, is unimportant. 
Indeed, from a practical viewpoint, I consider it a matter 
of distinct congratulation that there is in existence a body 
which already has justified itself, upon its merits, by dem- 
onstration of its character and capabilities. 

If American adherence could be made effective in the re- 
construction of the court, with respect to its continuing 
operation, that would seem to dispose conclusively of all 
other cited apprehensions of danger from the exercise of 
any influence whatsoever, either open or furtive, by the 
League of Nations or by any other organization. 

The whole question of support or opposition on the part 
of these two controlling groups clearly resolves into a test 
of sincerity. When once American citizens have compre- 
hended that vital point, I shall have no doubt of their 
answer. 

I have taken very frank cognizance of the avowed objec- 
tions, because we have come to this very test of sincerity. 
Except for the very inconsiderable minority, which is hos- 
tile to any participation in world effort toward security, 
which our better impulses are ever urging, there is over- 
whelming sentiment favorable to our support of a world 
court. But I want the United States to give its influence 
to the World Court already established. Since any adher- 
ence must be attended by reservations, I am willing to give 
consideration to our differences at home and thereby remove 
every threatening obstacle worth considering, so we may go 
wholeheartedly to the world with an authorized tender of 
support. 


THINK POWERS WILL NOT CHANGE 


So much for the domestic phases of this problem. But 
there is another. I hear the voice of the doubter: “This is 
all very well, but it cannot be done. The 40 nations which 
have signed the protocol will refuse to make these changes. 
They have formulated their plans, have arranged their pro- 
cedure, have constructed their machinery, have established 
a going concern; they are not only themselves content, but 
they can see no reason why the few remaining powers 
should not be equally satisfied with the result of their en- 
deavors. They will resent the mere suggestion of such pro- 
posals by the United States as an attempt at dictation. It 
would be an act of discourtesy, if not indeed of unfriendli- 
ness, on the part of the American Government to approach 
them along these lines. They will spurn the offer. They 
will not brook interference from an outsider. They will not 
consent to upset or modify their fait accompli. The whole 
project will fall to the ground.” 

To which I reply: Primarily, at this time, it is to satisfy 
the acknowledged hope and to comply with the earnest wish 
of our sister States that we are striving to find a way to 
join and strengthen the one body created by them which 
bears promise of eliminating the need of war to regulate 
international relations. We wish no more of war. To sub- 
mit terms which we consider essential to the preservation 
of our nationality is not an act of discourtesy; it is the only 
fair, square, and honorable thing a great, self-respecting 
nation can do. So far from being unfriendly, it springs 
from a sincere desire, through frank and intimate associa- 
tion, to help to restore stability, and, in the words of Wash- 
ington, to “cultivate peace” throughout the world. 

Manifestations of resentment at our pursuing this natural 
and usual course would appear far less as evidences of in- 
dignation than would attend a course of aloofness, or an 
utter disregard for so notable an international endeavor. 
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NEITHER SUPPLIANT NOR MASTER 


The United States is not a suppliant; nor has it the slight- 
est desire to become a master. It is and must be an equal, 
no more and no less, regardless of its relative material 
power or moral authority, ever conscious of its own rights, 
but never denying the like, in even proportion, to another. 

And what is the crux of conditions which I have ventured 
to suggest as constituting a basis for negotiation? 

The making of the World Court precisely what its name 
implies, and for which we have so earnestly spoken. 

Can it be possible that, despite their protestations to the 
contrary, this is not what some of our sister States at heart 
desire? Must there be a test of sincerity abroad as well as 
at home? Then the more quickly it can be made, the better 
for them and the better for us. There is nothing to be ac- 
complished in ambiguity. We want to know. And the only 
way to find out is to inquire. 

Very recently a striking message was flashed through the 
air from Rome to Washington. “Tell America,” said the 
vigorous prime minister, “that I like her, like her because 
she is strong, simple, and direct. I wish Italy to be the 
same and shall try to make her so.” God speed him. And 
God grant that America shall never forfeit the high honor 
borne by that sentient tribute from Mussolini! 


ASKS NO COMPROMISE 


I cannot doubt that you will accord, at least, the merit 
of simplicity and directness to what I have said. Under- 
stand clearly, I do not advocate compromise. I merely reit- 
erate and stand squarely for every pledge I have made. I 
still reject as unwise, untraditional, and un-American any 
foreign political alliance or entanglement. I still “favor 
with all my heart association of free nations, animated by 
considerations of right and justice, instead of might and 
self-interest, so organized and so participated in as to make 
the actual attainment of peace a reasonable possibility.” I 
strongly urge adherence to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice as the one and only existing “agency of 
peace,” to which we can safely subscribe without violating 
the basic principles of our national being. 

I neither advance nor retreat from the position which I 
assumed in my recent message to the Senate. My sole pur- 
pose tonight has been to amplify the constructive sugges- 
tion which, at what appeared to be a proper time, I placed 
before the country for consideration and judgment. 
Broadly, and yet I trust with sufficient particularity, I have 
indicated ways and means for realization of our common 
aspiration. 

Further than that I shall not go. I shall not attempt to 
coerce the Senate of the United States. I shall make no 
demand upon the people. I shall not try to impose my will 
upon any body or anybody. I shall embark upon no cru- 
sade. Hereafter, from time to time, as tonight, acting 
strictly within, but to the full limit of, my constitutional 
authority, I shall make further exposition of my matured 
views and maturing proposals, to the end that we not only 
“remind the world anew” by our words, but convince the 
world by our deeds, that we do, in fact, stand “ready to 
perform our part in furthering peace,” and in regaining the 
common prosperity which can come only through the res- 
toration of stability in all affairs. 


CALLS UPON PATRIOTISM 


But I shall not restrict my appeal to your reason. I shall 
eall upon your patriotism. I shall beseech your humanity. 
I shall invoke your Christianity. I shall reach to the very 
depths of your love for your fellow-men, of whatever race 
or creed, throughout the world. I shall speak, as I speak 


now, with all the earnestness and power of the sincerity 
that is in me and in perfect faith that God will keep clear 
and receptive your understanding. 

I could not do otherwise. 
heart is anguished by the sufferings of war. 
eager to serve. 


My soul yearns for peace. My 
My spirit is 


My passion is for justice over force. My 
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hope is in the great court. My mind is made up. My reso- 
lution is fixed. 

I pass from Washington to Lincoln. “With malice toward 
none, with charity for all,” accurately depicts our attitude 
toward other nations. All in equal measure hold our sym 
pathy in their distress and our hope for the quick coming 
of better days. We would make no invidious comparisons. 

It is but natural, nevertheless, that we should feel, and 
it is proper that we should express, due appreciation of 
conduct which conforms notably to our own conceptions of 
what honor, integrity, sagacity, and gratitude require of 
self-respecting nations. I consider it eminently fitting at 
this time to voice the keen admiration and enhanced regard 
of this country for Great Britain as an immediate conse- 
quence of her frank acknowledgment and sturdy assump- 
tion of a financial obligation which, though incurred for the 
preservation of her very existence, added materially to her 
already heavy burdens. 

Nor can I withhold from the German democracy just rec 
ognition of its new government’s clear manifestation of 
faith in our consciousness of fairness as the chief requisite 
of a peace settlement between her government and ours, 
and of our disinterestedness in all matters pertaining to the 
adjustment of European affairs. 

It has even been an irresistible impulse of our liberty 
loving people to welcome a triumph of democracy over au 
tocracy and a substitution of popular government for mon 
archical domination. Hence our earnest hope that a just 
settlement, terms of which we do not pretend to indicate, 
will be made in Europe, satisfying the just dues of demo 
cratic and heroic France, so that Germany may make good 
in her promises of reparation, and therein German democ 
racy may establish a national honor which the monarchy 
had not conceived, and then take her place in support of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

Our neighbor to the south, for whom we have only good 
will and good hope, will soon, I trust, be in a position to 
make practical resumption of fraternal relations with this 
country, and, following that happy consummation, what 
more natural than that Mexico, too, along with Germany 
and, let us hope, Turkey, should accompany the United 
States, upon terms equally essential to her welfare, into 
the great tribunal? Then it will become indeed a true world 
court. 

Thus, briefly, my friends, I have revealed the hopeful 
anticipations of my mind and the trustful longing of my 
heart. I feel that the time for America to take the first 
long stride in restoration of a desolate and despairing world 
has come, and that the way stretches clear, though far, be- 
fore our eyes. May our vision never be clouded by specters 
of disaster or shadows of dismay! If, in our search for 
everlasting peace, we but let lead, and follow humbly but 
dauntlessly, the “kindly light” of divine inspiration to all 
human brotherhood, gleaming like a star in the heavens, 
from the most beautiful hymn ever written, God will not 
let us fail. 





MONEY IN THE 
(Statement Prepared by the 
Monetary Association) 


UNITED STATES 


National 


Currency in the United States consists of gold coin, silver 
dollars, paper money, and convenient amounts of so-called 
subsidiary money—half-dollars, dimes, nickels, 
and pennies. Checks on much the 
same purpose as currency, and are used in more than 90 
per cent of the transactions that involve the use of a me- 
dium of exchange. 


quarters, 
bank accounts serve 


For that reason we shall use the term 
“money” as it is ordinarily used in business, to cover both 
currency and bank deposits subject to check. 

Gold coin fluctuates in amount with the production of 
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gold and with the export and import of gold; for any one 
owning gold bullion may at any time obtain from the United 
States Government the corresponding amount of gold coin, 
and any one owning gold coin may obtain the corresponding 
amount of gold bullion. 

The volume of silver dollars fluctuates with’ changes in 
the currency laws. In 1922 there were about 400 millions 
of silver dollars in the Treasury or in circulation: and under 
the law this amount cannot be more than about 600 millions. 
The owners of silver bullion, therefore, can obtain silver 
dollars only within this limit. There is no reason to con- 
vert silver dollars into bullion, for as bullion the silver in a 
dollar is not worth a dollar. 

Paper money consists of gold and silver certificates, United 
States notes, United States Treasury notes, national bank 
Federal Reserve bank notes, and Federal Reserve 
notes. Gold and silver certificates are issued merely for 
convenience. Each gold certificate represents a correspond- 
ing amount of gold in the United States Treasury, and the 
certificates are exchangeable for gold, and gold is exchange- 
able for certificates. Likewise, silver certificates represent 
actual silver dollars in the United States Treasury and are 
exchangeable for these dollars; and silver dollars may be 
exchanged for silver certificates. Therefore, the total of 
gold coin and gold certificates and the total of silver dollars 
and silver certificates in circulation can never exceed the 
total of gold coin and the total of silver dollars respectively. 

United States notes are promises of the United States 
Government to pay the corresponding amount of gold coin 
to the bearer. For many years there have been $346,681,016 
of these notes, and under existing law this amount remains 
unchanged. Against these notes there is a gold reserve of 
approximately $150,000,000. When these notes are redeemed 
they are reissued. 

United States Treasury notes were issued to pay for silver 
purchased under the act of July 14, 1890. The amount of 
these notes has been reduced by the coinage of silver dollars 
until it is only approximately $1,500,000. 

National bank notes may be issued at any time, by any 
national bank, in any amount not exceeding at any one time 
125 per cent of the amount of the capital and surplus of the 
bank. When these notes are issued the issuing bank must 
deposit with the Treasurer of the United States United 
States Government bonds at par, or at market price if this 
is lower, to the full amount of the notes issued, and in addi- 
tion 5 per cent of the amount of the notes in gold, to be 
used in redeeming such of these notes as are presented for 


notes, 


redemption. 

Federal Reserve bank notes are issued by Federal Re- 
serve banks under the same condition as national bank 
notes, except that the amount is not limited by the capital 
of the Federal Reserve banks. Both national bank notes 
and Federal Reserve bank notes are obligations of the banks 
and not of the United States. The credit of the United 
States Government is placed behind the notes through the 
deposit of the government bonds. 

The paper money of the United States, however, consists 
largely of Federal Reserve notes. There are approximately 
2.500 millions of these notes outstanding, while there are 
less than 100 millions of Federal Reserve bank notes and 
not more than 750 millions of national bank notes. Federal 
Reserve notes are obligations of the United States Govern- 
The conditions under which they are used may be 
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discussed to best advantage after a short analysis of the 
Federal Reserve banking system. 

For the purposes of the Federal Reserve the 
United States has been divided into twelve districts. In 
each district there is a Federal Reserve bank, situated in 
a large city and owned mainly by the so-called member 
banks. The member banks in each district include all the 
national banks in the district and such of the State banks 
as have chosen to join the system. Each Federal Reserve 
bank is directed by a board of governors, partly elected by 
member banks of the respective districts and partly ap- 
pointed by the Federal Reserve Board. All Federal Reserve 
banks are largely under the control of the Federal Reserve 
Board, which consists of eight members: the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Controller of the Currency, ez officio, 
and six other members appointed by the President of the 
United States. 

The Federal Reserve banks receive deposits from member 
banks, from the United States Government, from such gov- 
ernment agencies as the War Finance Corporation, and, 
under limited conditions, from other banks, but not from 
individuals or corporations. The Federal Reserve banks 
lend their funds to some extent by purchasing United States 
Government securities and short-time obligations of States, 
municipalities, and banks; but they lend their funds prin- 
cipally by rediscounting for member banks certain commer- 
cial notes, drafts, and bills of exchange. These commercial 
obligations are called “short-time paper,” for they must be 
in connection with current transactions and have not over 
ninety days to run. Such obligations are called “self-liqui- 
dating”; this means that the maker of the obligation is en- 
gaged in a transaction where in due course of business it is 
expected that there will be received within ninety days the 
money to pay the obligation. 


system 


FEDERAL RESERVE NOTES 


To return now to Federal Reserve notes. Upon the se- 
curity of short-time paper, a Federal Reserve bank may 
obtain, from the United States, Federal Reserve notes. Be- 
hind each of these Federal Reserve notes there is not only 
the short-time obligation of some commercial business in 
good credit which expects the money to pay the obligation 
within ninety days, but also the endorsement of a member 
bank, which carries a lien on its assets and the obligation 
of the Federal Reserve bank. In addition, the Federal Re- 
serve bank must have, in gold reserves, 40 per cent of the 
amount of all Federal Reserve notes for which it is respon- 
sible, or else suffer a penalty. In addition to these reserves 
against notes, Federal Reserve banks must maintain a 35 
per cent reserve in gold against its deposits. 

Federal Reserve notes, however, together with all other 
forms of currency, are used in less than 10 per cent of com- 
mercial transactions. The rest are effected by means of 
bank credit. We may now consider how bank credit is 
created and used. 


BANK CREDIT 


When a deposit is made in a bank the money is loaned 
by the depositor to the bank. Although the bank agrees to 
pay the money at any time on demand to the order of the 
depositor, the bank is free to make use of this money, pro- 
vided the bank remains able to pay its depositors upon de- 
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mand. Originally a bank of deposit was a custodian of 
money, and the depositor paid the bank for safeguarding 
his money until he demanded it. In the course of time it 
was learned by experience that a bank could be so con- 
ducted as actually to pay all depositors on demand and yet 
make some use of a considerable portion of the money on 
deposit. This has been possible, however, only when banks 
have made such use of money on deposit as never to inter- 
fere with the obligation to pay depositors on demand. 

In so far as a bank makes use of depositors’ money under 
such conditions that it can regain the money on demand, 
obviously the bank is prepared to repay its depositors upon 
their demand; but, to make full use of their money, banks 
must part with most of it for definite periods. Most bor- 
banks require money for ninety days, six 
months, or a year. Although the banks may lend depos- 
itors’ money for such fixed periods, the banks remain under 
obligation to pay depositors on demand. 

Experience has shown that if a bank retains in its vaults 
a part, say 15 per cent, of the money on deposit with it; 
if it lends part on demand; if it lends part for ninety days 
and part for six months, almost invariably the bank is 
ready to pay those depositors who actually demand their 
money. If money on hand is reduced, money loaned on de- 
mand can be called in; and then, as payments are made to 
the bank when loans fall due, the bank can retain the money 
and not lend it out again for fixed periods until the bank is 
assured that the requirements of depositors again justify 
such disposition of their money. 

Notwithstanding the fact that a bank need not keep all 
the depositors’ money in its vaults, but may lend it to 
others, the primary duty of a bank is to safeguard this 
money. Depositors are willing that banks should be more 
than mere custodians, but they insist that banks do not lose 
their money. Therefore it is necessary that banks not only 
pay those depositors who demand their money, but also 
safeguard the money of all depositors. Sound banking prac- 
tice involves, therefore, two fundamentals, both of which 
are essential if depositors are to trust their money to banks: 
One is that banks always have at hand sufficient money to 
pay those depositors who demand their money; the other 
is that banks make only such use of depositors’ money as is 
consistent with safeguarding this money. 

Depositors continue to have confidence in banks only as 
long as they know that banks are following such a policy. 
If people question the ability of the banks to pay depositors 
on demand and to safeguard all money on deposit, money 
is not deposited with banks. Thus the practice of deposit- 
ing money in banks and the privilege of the banks to lend 
the deposited money rest first on the sound conduct of 
banks, and second on the depositors’ confidence that the 
banks will continue to be so conducted. Because banks have 
been so conducted as to justify this confidence, depositors 
no longer pay to have their money safeguarded, but, on the 
contrary, receive payment from banks for leaving money on 
deposit. It is the fact that banks can safely lend part of 
the deposits that enables them not only to pay all expenses 
and to render banking service to depositors, but also to pay 


rowers from 


interest on the deposits. 

We have already made note of the fact that checks on 
bank deposits serve much the same purpose as currency, 
and are used in more than 90 per cent of all transactions 
that involve a medium of exchange. Obviously, then, banks 
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must lend much more than the currency that is deposited 
with them. As a matter of fact, more than 80 per cent of 
the total bank deposits of the country do not represent. cur 
rency entrusted to the banks by depositors, but arise out of 
bank loans created through the joint acts of banks and 
borrowers. 

When banks thus lend money, usually they immediately 
receive this money on deposit. Ordinarily, therefore, banks 
lend money by crediting the depositor’s account with the 
money loaned. Sometimes this described lending 
money by making “bookkeeping entries.” The fact must 
not be overlooked, however, that such an apparently simple 
bookkeeping transaction involves two of the great funda 
mentals of sound banking: First, in lending the money, the 
bank ‘assumes a risk in connection with the loan, for the 
borrower may not pay the loan; second, in receiving the 
deposit, the bank undertakes to safeguard the deposit and 
to pay the depositor on demand. 

The capital of a bank is one factor of safety to depos- 
itors. A bank, as well as any other business enterprise, 
must run risks. No matter how careful bank officers may 
be, some bank loans are not paid in full. The first risk of 
loss, however, is borne by the capital; no depositor loses 
money until all the capital is lost. Thus the capital of a 
bank, to some extent, protects depositors from loss. 

The relation of the Federal Reserve System to bank credit 
is highly important. 
not be kept in the vaults of member banks, but may be de- 
posited with the Federal Thus bank re- 
serves are combined, and the bank 
keep only 35 per cent of these reserves in gold as its reserve 
against deposits. 
Federal Reserve System are not required to keep more than 
13 per cent reserve against demand deposits, which reserve, 


is as 


In the first place, bank reserves need 
Reserve banks. 


‘ederal Reserve need 


In the second place, member banks of the 


as pointed out above, may in turn be deposited with the 
Federal Reserve bank. This 18 per cent reserve is adequate 
only because member banks may at any time get Federal 
Reserve notes from the Federal Reserve bank by rediscount- 
ing short-time paper. 

Thus we that the business of the United States 
carried on partly through the medium of various kinds of 


see is 
coins and paper money, but mainly through the medium of 
checks drawn against bank deposits. 

All this money—the bank deposits as well as the cur 
rency—is kept at par with the gold dollar of fixed weight 
and fineness because there are sufficient gold reserves to 
guarantee the convertibility into gold of all the money in 
circulation up to the limits of the demand conversion. The 
value of United States money is therefore known through- 
out the world, and it has fluctuated in purchasing power 
much less than the monetary units of those countries which 
have departed from the gold standard. 





PROGRESS A'T LAUSANNE 
The second Lausanne Conference, which opened on April 
is noteworthy for a series of concessions and surrenders, 
without parallel in history, as from the West to the East. 
Four questions seem deserving of particular remark: the 
concession to Turkey of her original demands on the ques- 
tion of capitulations; the Turco-Greek reparation settlement, 
whose immediate repercussion on Bulgaria is related else- 
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where in these columns; the status of foreign concessions in 
Turkey; and the payment of interest on the Ottoman debt. 


CAPITULATIONS AND REPARATIONS 


As regards the matter of capitulations, it was agreed by 
the Allies early in June that the Turkish Government might 
arrest or search foreigners, providing that the matter be 
afterwards reported to the foreign legal counselors. It 
will be remembered that this is the Turkish proposal upon 
which the first Lausanne Conference could reach no agree- 
ment. As substitute for the system of capitulations, the 
Allies suggested an elaborate system of judicial reform, 
coupled with the presence of foreign legal counselors as 
active members of the judiciary in certain courts where 
foreigners might be tried. The Turks objected bitterly to 
this, demanding full rights of sovereignty, the duties of legal 
counselors to be simply those of an observer. This has now 
been conceded to them. 

The Turco-Greek reparation settlement was effected by 
personal negotiation between M. Venizelos and Ismet Pasha, 
the results of which were afterwards confirmed by the con- 
ference. Wearied by the delay which this matter had un- 
dergone, the Athens Government announced at the beginning 
of June that unless the Turkish position were modified and 
Allied indifference to Greece discontinued the Greek army 
would reopen hostilities by occupying eastern Thrace. In 
spite of immediate warnings from the conference as to the 
responsibility Greece would thus incur, the threat appears 
to have had some effect upon the Turkish Government. 
After various conversations, demands, and counter-demands, 
M. Venizelos offered Ismet Pasha the town of Karagatch, 
across from Adrianople, with a triangular piece of territory 
surrounding it, and the railroad from that section to the 
Bulgarian border. This was accepted and indemnities as 
between the two countries wiped out. The town and terri- 
tory in question was originally ceded to Bulgaria by Turkey 
as a result of the last Balkan War, and came to Greece via 
the Peace Conference, on a Philhellenic nationality basis. 


CONCESSIONS AND DEBTS 


The question of concessions was made contingent upon 
settlement of the Ottoman debt by Riza Nur Bey on June 25, 
when he informed Sir Horace Rumboldt that Turkish in- 
structions were not to incorporate the question in the treaty 
unless satisfaction were granted regarding the evacuation 
of Turkish territory and the payment of the debt. The 
validity of pre-war concessions and of the compensation to 
be paid for losses incurred by these during the war is one 
of the very greatest importance to practically all the West- 
ern powers and the evasion of which would appear to be 
in the interests of Turkey, especially in view of the subse- 
quent concessions granted to Admiral Chester and his Amer- 
ican backers. 

The other knotty point consists of the form in which pay- 
ment shall be made to the bondholders of the Ottoman debt. 
This is claimed in gold, whereas the Turkish Government 
desires to make payment in depreciated paper currency. A 
step toward solution was taken on June 25, when Turkey 
and the Allies agreed to mutual renunciation of war debts, 
and Turkey further agreed not to claim the six million gold 
pounds belonging to her which the Allies seized from the 
Deutsche Bank in Berlin, nor to ask the British Govern- 
ment for reimbursement of the five million gold Turkish 
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pounds deposited in England in 1914 for the construction of 
two warships. 

Meanwhile, at the time of this writing, the Turkish pro- 
posal to pay the debt in French paper instead of in gold, 
which practically reduced the debt by two-thirds, was under 
consideration by the Entente governments, and their de- 
cision had not been announced. 





CHINA TODAY 


The situation in China, broadly speaking, is one of un- 
paralleled confusion. On the one hand, the observer is con- 
fronted by the spectacle of two self-styled constitutional 
governments in open conflict, while not untouched by in- 
ternal dissensions; on the other, by numerous tuchuns, or 
local military governors, originally instituted by Yuan Shih 
Kai, first President of united China, in 1913, on behalf of 
the central government, and now entirely out of hand, un- 
controllable, and mainly responsible for a situation which 
has led to untrammeled banditry and disorder. 

Yuan Shih Kai's career ended in an attempt to grasp 
despotic power, followed by madness and death. In his 
place General Li Yuan Hung became President. Subse- 
quent to his forced resignation, in 1917, Hsu Shih Chang, 
a distinctly weak and aimless character, became head of 
the Peking Government. Meanwhile the southern provinces, 
led by the revolutionary Sun Yat Sen, hero of a memorable 
kidnaping incident by the Imperial Chinese Embassy in 
London, seceded and set up their own republican govern- 
ment in Canton. Probably they were actuated in this, to 
some extent, by Western nationalistic ideas, since it is a 
fact that the northern and southern Chinese are different 
branches of the Mongolian race, and this difference may 
have been further accentuated by the Manchu (Tartar) con- 
quest of China, with its dynastic centralization in Peking 
for many hundreds of years. 


THE TUCHUNS OF MANCHURIA AND CHIHLI 


Almost simultaneously two or three great military figures 
began to loom out of the chaos. First among these was 
General Chang Tsao Lin, Tuchun of Manchuria, who was 
considered by the younger generation of Chinese intelli- 
gentsia as the evil genius of their country. Chang Tsao Lin 
was said to be aiming at power in Peking, while at the same 
time being amenable to Japanese intrigue and bribery. 

At that time Japanese interests in China lay in the direc- 
tion of Shantung, and in obtaining complete control of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, so as to insure for themselves the 
hinterland behind southern Manchuria. Other and vaster 
plans were also credited to them. These designs, however, 
could not be viewed with indifference by the Western 
powers, especially by the United States of America, with 
the result that the disputes between China and Japan were 
ventilated at the Washington Disarmament Conference of 
1921-22, where agreements were made which are now his- 
tory, and which insure China at least the desired opportuni- 
ties for self-government and independence. 

Two other great figures leaped into prominence in China 
in 1920, namely, Tsao Kun, super-tuchun of the provinces of 
Chibli, Shantung, and Honan, and General Wu Pei Fu, who 
from a divisional commander in Tsao Kun’s army became, 
in 1921, super-tuchun of the provinces of Honan and Hupeh. 
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Briefly speaking, the three super-tuchuns, Chang Tsao Lin, 
Wu Pei Fu, and Tsao Kun, may be said to represent reac- 
tion, moderate liberalism, and pure self-seeking. Against 
them may be set Dr. Sun Yat Sen as ultra-revolutionary. 
In 1920 the three military figures combined to defeat by 
force of arms the pro-Japanese group, headed by what was 
known as the Anfu Club and supported by the Prime Min- 
ister, Tuan Chi Jui. 


THE RISE OF WU PEI FU 

Just what Chang Tsao Lin did in that galere has never 
been explained, except on the basis of the well-known 
Chinese propensity for seeking the auspicious side of any 
controversy or, possibly, to clear the ground for his own 
dictatorship in Peking. In any case, an attempt to secure 
such dictatorship on the part of Chang was bloodily de- 
feated by Wu Pei Fu in the spring of 1922, when the former 
retired to his Manchurian provinces and Wu Pei Fu called 
the parliament of 19138 to life, this proceeding resulting in 
the re-election of Li Yuan Hung to the president. Sun Yat 
Sen proving himself not amenable to offers of reconciliation, 
General Chen Kwang Ming deposed him and declared the 
southern provinces reunited to the north. 

But with this splendid effort General Wu Pei Fu appeared 
to have exhausted himself. The scene, which for a moment 
assumed definite outline, dissolves again into a swirling 
mist, through which may be perceived, vaguely, the return 
of Sun Yat Sen and the setting up of the Canton Govern- 
ment subsequent to the defeat of Chen Kwang Ming, Chang 
Tsao Lin preparing actively to snatch power once more in 
Peking and Tsao Kun mustering his forces to resist this 
effort, and succeeding at least so far as to oust Li Yuan 
Hung from the presidency, thus leaving the way clear for 
his own candidate, one Feng Yuh Siang. Meantime tuchuns 
work their own sweet will in the various provinces and 
bandits increase in numbers and in power to such an extent 
that they are enabled to sabotage trains, capture Europeans, 
and extort huge ransoms for their release after weeks of 
negotiation. 


CHINESE PSYCHOLOGY AT FAULT 

Something of the reason for this strange situation may be 
found in the psychology of the Chinese people. A non-mili- 
tary nation, ruled by another, external, race for centuries, 
they appear to have lost all conception of military and, ap- 
parently, of civil discipline. Governmental corruption has 
been an accepted tradition. It is a well-known fact that 
the commander of a Chinese army cannot, as a general rule, 
order his troops into battle. He is obliged to go before the 
troops, explain his demands, and abide by their good will. 
This, naturally, depends upon the amount of pay he can 
give them and upon his personal prestige. General Wu Pei 
Fu’s remarkable successes were attributed by Chinese intel- 
ligentsia to the fact that he had with him a certain number 
of young officers trained to discipline, and, at the same time, 
his treatment of the troops under him had brought his per- 
sonal prestige to the point where they were willing to follow 
his orders without argument. 

A psychology of the kind described, however, is apt to 
make success in administration and warfare dependent very 
largely upon certain extraneous factors, such as money. 
Unpaid troops melt away or desert to a better-endowed com- 
mander. When, as in the case of the late President Li 


Yuan Hung, the government becomes bankrupt, it is very 
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liable to lose its power and to fall. At the same time, in a 
country devastated by semi-guerrilla wars, 
tion and industry become almost negligible 


where cultiva- 
and tax collee 
tion largely invisible, local tuchuns, as well as the stronger 
characters from various armies, find banditry an invaluable, 
if not necessary, adjunct to mere existence. With this con 
dition in mind, the ranging of Chinese tendencies as mili- 
taristic (represented by the three super-tuchuns) and non- 
militaristic (represented by C. T. Wang and his friends) 
groups, all interested in the struggle for power, may be said 
to be somewhat premature and the actual future of China 
practically indecipherable at this moment. 


THE BOXER INDEMNITY ACCOUNT 


With partial decisions already made as to the disposition 
of outstanding balances on the Boxer indemnity account, 
there has been much discussion in the Far East regarding 
the future policy to be adopted by the powers with regard 
to this question, which has such an important bearing on 
Chinese governmental finance. There have been announce- 
ments from both British and Japanese quarters that some 
modification of the procedure followed by the United States 
(remitting part of the indemnity funds, which was used 
subsequently by China for educational purposes) 
adopted by them. 
a large part of the French portion of the outstanding in 
demnity to refinancing the Banque Industrielle de Chine. 

The following table is a statement of the status of the 
Boxer indemnity account on from 
official Chinese sources, the States 
made at current 


may be 


An agreement has been signed devoting 


gathered 
United 
rates of exchange on that 


December 1, 
conversions to 
currency being 
date: 


Status of Bower Indemnity Fund on December 1, 1922 


Equivalent 
value in 
United 
States 
currency. 


Amount due 
in original 


Countries to which due. eurrency, 








ee ee ae .franes 391,581,529 $27,489,023 
Great Britain’...pounds sterling 11,186,547 50,560,958 
oe BEET Ce errr yen 72,121,578 34,986,177 
THO GOOD 6 ccvcseons dollars 12,455,507 12,455,507 
SE ree eee franes 147,051, 10,322,991 
I Ks aud ctenbankonwe do. 46,87: 2 3,290,521 
Portugal .....pounds sterling 20,386 92,141 
DEN iskut shan aeuunanes rubles 254,343,251 (*) 


The Boxer indemnity payments were suspended on Decem- 
ber 1, 1917, and resumed on December 1, 1922. 





THE SHIFTING SCENE IN THE 
BALKANS 


The Bulgarian coup d@etat, which resulted in the deposi- 
tion of Premier Stambulisky on June 9, appears to have 
been a dramatic repercussion of the negotiations between 
Greece and Turkey which resulted in the cession of Kara- 
gatch to the latter. 


1Funds to be used partly for Sino-French educational purposes 
and partly for refloating the Banque Industrielle de Chine. 

2 Remittance for purposes mutually beneficial to China and Great 
Britain, now under discussion. 

3? Remittance for purposes mutually beneficial to China and Japan, 
now under discussion. 

*Remission proposed. 

5 No exchange available. 
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The peasant premier came into power upon his liberation 
from prison, in 1918, when he placed himself at the head of 
the Agrarian Party, which was very largely an expression 
of rural protest against the urban War Government’s policy 
and the later urban Communist reaction against the leaders 
responsible for the misfortunes of the country. The “Green 
rising,” as the Agrarian movement in southeastern Europe 
has been called, by way of contradistinction to the “Red 
rising,’ manifested chiefly in Russia, has been aptly de- 
scribed by the ex-French Premier, M. Joseph Caillaux, as 
an attempt to return to economic conditions existing prior 
to the capitalist régime by way of agricultural co-operation, 
home industries, etc. In this sense the French writer finds 
it, when carried to extremes, to be but an attenuated form 
of the Red rising, in that it is destructive of the present 
fabric of capitalistic civilization. There seems to be but 
little doubt, however, that the Green movement in Bulgaria 
gained support from the non-Communistic groups of all 
tendencies, owing to the Communist threat, expressed in the 
person of M. Raiko Daskaloff, Minister of the Interior and 
often acting premier prior to the elections last April. These 
elections gave the Agrarian Party 212 seats out of 245 in 
the Sobranje, the Communists returning but 17. 


STAMBULISKY AND THE PEACE TREATY 

M. Stambulisky’s somewhat imperious temperament, how- 
ever, made him many vehement enemies. His internal policy, 
including, as it did, conscripted labor and the wholesale im- 
prisonment of members of M. Radoslavoff’s party, as well 
as ministers of other cabinets which had held the reins of 
power between 1915 and 1918, was bound to arouse fierce 
opposition. This opposition was intensified by the Nish 
agreement, which bound Bulgaria to oppose the Macedonian 
aspirations, at least to the extent of discouraging the guer- 
rilla warfare going on in that region. The weakness dis- 
played by the Communist element made the expression of 
this feeling on the part of the bourgeois groups all the more 
possible. 

Had the Treaty of Peace signed at Neuilly been adhered 
to and put into force in all its implications by the great 
powers, however, there seems to have been some likelihood 
of M. Stambulisky’s continuance in power. Flung into 
prison in 1915 for having advised Tsar Ferdinand not to 
enter the war on the side of the Central Empires, the peas- 
ant premier consistently showed himself friendly to the 
Entente and a believer in its ultimate good faith toward 
Bulgaria. By the Treaty of Neuilly the Bulgars, who had 
been the first to sue for peace and whose action in this re- 
gard precipitated the crumbling of the entire Central Pow- 
ers’ organization, were penalized by an indemnity amount- 
ing to two and a quarter milliard gold francs and the loss 
of several valuable strips of territory to Greece, Serbia, and 
Rumania, including more especially western Thrace, which 
Bulgaria had gained from Turkey by treaty in the previous 
Balkan war and which insured to her an access to the 
AXgean Sea. For some time the complete cession of western 
Thrace to Greece was delayed, and the Bulgars hoped for 
the provision of at least a corridor to the A=gean, including 
the port of Dedeagatch, or else that of Karagatch. Eco- 
nomic rights, such as that of using the ports of Saloniki 
and Kavalla, as well as Dedeagatch, which were stressed 
at the Peace Conference, naturally did not appeal to the 
Bulgar mind, which, in common with the rest of the Balkan 
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peoples, can hardly be said to have been trained, as yet, to 
an intense belief in right as opposed to might. 


EXAMPLE OF TURKEY AND GREECE 

The spectacle of Turkey tearing up the Treaty of Sévres 
by main force and making an almost triumphant return to 
Europe augmented the already existing discontent in Bul- 
garia, and when Greece, the former protégé of the Allies, 
was observed to be negotiating separately with Turkey, 
over the head of the Lausanne Conference, which negotia- 
tions finally led to the return to the latter country of the 
port of Karagatch, which the Bulgars considered to be theirs 
by right of treaty with the Ottoman Empire, M. Stambu- 
lisky’s prestige as the protagonist of the former Entente 
received its death blow in Bulgaria. The end was not long 
in coming. M. Stambulisky lost his leadership and, even- 
tually, his life. The actual coup d'etat is vividly described 
by one of the participants, Captain Gantecheff, in the Man- 
chester Guardian, as follows: 


A national committee was formed some time ago, consist- 
ing of officers and representatives of all parties excepting 
Communists. On Friday of last week (June 9), at 3 a. m., 
General Lazaroff, the most popular Bulgarian general, ar- 
rested all police inspectors. Simultaneously all the bar- 
racks were occupied by reserve officers’ detachments. Other 
detachments arrested the ministers, who were guarded by 
30 soldiers each; yet only the Transport Minister, Athana- 
soff, offered resistance. 

Another officers’ detachment occupied the royal palace, 
after overcoming resistance, but the King himself stayed 
at his hunting seat in Vrana, where Zankoff, the new 
premier, forced him to sign a ukase nominating the new 
ministry. The King wanted to appoint Professor Miletitch 
as premier, but he declined on the ground of being a Mace- 
donian. 

Stambulisky, guarded by 300 soldiers, was arrested in his 
native village of Slavovitza while sleeping. 

Malinoff and the ministers imprisoned by Stambulisky 
are not liberated, but, instead of being in prison, are in- 
terned at home. The government is thus wanting in respect 
for the plebiscite. Order has been restored and transport 
resumed. 


Three prominent peasant leaders, namely, Krum Popoff 
(the burgomaster of Sofia), Stefanoff (the chief of police), 
and Athanosoff (the Transport Minister), were killed, be- 
sides M. Stambulisky. 


THE NEW GOVERNMENT 


The new premier, M. Zankoff, is forty-three years of age. 
He belongs to the Narodniak Nationalist Party and was 
once a friend of Stambulisky. Upon persecution by the 
latter, however, he went into hiding in Bulgaria. The pro- 
visional government, formed as a result of the coup dctat, 
comprised General Ivan Rousseff (Interior), M. Peter 
Theodoroff (Finance), M. Kassazoff (Railway), M. Smyloff 
(Justice), Professor Moloff (Agriculture and Education), 
M. Bobotchevsky (Commerce), M. Sloyantcheff (Public 
Works). Most of these men are Radicals, Socialists, Lib- 
erals, Narodniaks, or Democrats. Their views may best be 
expressed in the words of General Rousseff, who declared, 
following the reorganization of the cabinet: 


We made this revolution because Agrarianism was de- 
stroying Bulgaria. Our policy will be one of peace, and in 
no way directed against our neighbors. We shal! do our 
utmost to avoid any bloodshed, and hope that Bulgaria will 
shortly resume her prosperous pre-war career. Our action 
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has nothing in common with the Macedonian Autonomists 
and is purely a Bulgarian movement. 


The European press, nevertheless, unites in declaring the 
situation thus created to contain elements of extreme danger 
for the near future. 





THE BOK PEACE AWARD 


HE FOLLOWING is printed upon the request of the 

- policy committee of the American Peace Award, 
created by Edward W. Bok, offering one hundred thou- 
sand dollars: 

This award will be given to the author of the best prac- 
ticable plan by which the United States may co-operate 
with other nations to achieve and preserve the peace of the 
world. 

The award is offered in the conviction that the peace of 
the world is the problem of the people of the United States, 
and that a way can be found by which America’s voice can 
be made to count among the nations for peace and for the 
future welfare and integrity of the United States. 

The purpose of the award is to give the American people 
from coast to coast a direct opportunity to evolve a plan 
that will be acceptable to many groups of our citizens, who, 
while now perhaps disagreeing as to the best method of 
international association, strongly desire to see America do 
its share in the prevention of war and the establishment of 
comity among the nations of the earth. 


FOUR SUBSIDIARY AWARDS 


Since the plan finally selected by the jury may be a com- 
posite of more than one plan, there are also offered, in addi- 
tion, second, third, fourth, and fifth awards of five thousand 
dollars ($5,000) each for any plans or portions of plans used 
by the jury of award in a composite plan. 

If the jury accepts one plan in full, making no additions 
to it from other plans, no subsidiary awards will be made. 


CONDITIONS OF AWARD 


Qualifications of Contestants 


The contest is open to every citizen of the United States, 
by birth or naturalization. 

Plans may be submitted either by individuals or by or- 
ganizations of every kind, national, State, or local. 


Scope of the Plan 


The winning plan must provide a practicable means 
whereby the United States can take its place and do its 
share toward preserving world peace, while not making 
compulsory the participation of the United States in Euro- 
pean wars, if any such are, in the future, found unprevent- 
able. 

The plan may be based upon the present covenant of the 
League of Nations or may be entirely apart from that in- 
strument. 


Time and Manner of Payment 


The purpose of the award is twofold: First, to produce a 
plan; and, secondly, to insure, so far as may be, that it will 
be put into operation. 

The award is, therefore, to be made in two payments: 
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Fifty thousand dollars ($50,000) will be paid to the author 
of the winning plan as soon as the jury of award has se- 
lected it. The second fifty thousand dollars ($50,000) will 
be paid to the author if and when the plan, in substance 
and intent, is approved by the United States Senate; or if 
and when the jury of award decides that an adequate de- 
gree of popular suppert has been demonstrated for the win- 
ning plan. 

The question of whether amendments which may be made 
in the Senate materially affect the intent of the plan sub- 
mitted and the acceptance or rejection of these amendments 
are left entirely to the judgment of the jury of award. 

The second half of the award, or fifty thousand dollars 
($50,000), shall not be deemed to have been won unless the 
conditions above mentioned as to the approval of the plan 
shall be fulfilled on or before March 4, 1925. 

The subsidiary awards are to be paid upon the same basis 
as the principal award; that is, twenty-five hundred dollars 
($2,500) will be paid to the author at the time the first fifty 
thousand dollars ($50,000) is paid, and the remaining 
twenty-five hundred ($2,500) if and when the composite 
plan, in substance and intent, shall have been accepted by 
the Senate of the United States; or if and when the jury 
of award decides that an adequate degree of popular sup 
port has been demonstrated for the winning plan. 


FORM OF PLAN 


Plans submitted should not be in the form of bills, reso 
lutions, or treaties suitable for presentation to the Senate. 
The paper submitted may include not only the exposition 
of the plan, but also argument for it. 
A summary of not exceeding 500 words must accompany 
every plan. 
Length 


The total number of words submitted, exclusive of the 


summary, must not exceed five thousand (5,000). 


Rules for Contestants 


Only one plan may be submitted by any one contestant. 

Manuscripts must be typewritten and on only one side of 
the page. 

Manuscripts must not be rolled. 

They must not be accompanied by letters. 

They must not bear the name of the author or contain 
anything by which the author might be identified. Each 
manuscript must have attached to it a plain sealed envelope 
containing the author's name and address, As they are re- 
ceived, the manuscript and envelope will be marked for 
identification with the same number. will 
not be opened until the jury of award has made its selee- 
tions, 

No manuscripts will be returned. No postage for the re 
turn of manuscripts should therefore be included by the 
sender. 


The envelopes 


Time Limitation 
All manuscripts must be received at the office of the 
American Peace Award by 12 o’clock midnight on November 
15, 1928. Manuscripts received after that time cannot be 
considered. 
It is expected that the jury will be able to announce the 
selection of a plan for the first part of the award in time 
for the plan to be presented to the Senate early in 1924. 
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The submission of any manuscript, whether or not it re- 
ceives an award, shall give to the committee full rights to 
publish the same in such manner and at such time as it 
may choose. 
Please address all inquiries to the American Peace Award, 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City. 





INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


THE FOLLOWING RESOLUTION WAS ADOPTED by the 
102d annual session of the General Convention of the 
New Jerusalem, held in Washington, on May 12-15: 

Whereas this convention has listened with deep interest 
to the message and challenge to the church conveyed in the 
address by Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip on the “Moral Obliga- 
tions of Nations”; and 

Whereas the challenge to the church has been given defi- 
nite shape in this address, as covering the necessity of im- 
pressing upon the Christian world the fact that obedience 
to the Ten Commandments is as obligatory on nations as it 
is on individuals; and 

Whereas, for the adjustment and settlement of individual 
cases of disagreement as to property, boundary, and all 
rights as between individuals, and for the adjustment of 
the violation of the law with reference to life, property, 
and rights of ownerships, courts have been established in 
this and other lands; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this convention hereby earnestly and sol- 
Ten Commandments 
are for individuals; 


emnly reaffirms its position, that the 
are the law of life for nations as they 
and be it further 

Resolved, That this convention urges upon the Federal 
Government the moral obligation developing upon it, to 
make the machinery of a world court available to our gov- 
ernment at the earliest possible time and in such shape as 
will further the desires of its peace-loving Christian popu- 
lation, for the attainment of justice among nations, as it 
has in the past furthered the same desire for the adjust- 
ment of its internal affairs; and that these steps be taken 
with the further and final goal in view of a comity among 
nations, a world family, through and by which. the brother- 
hood of man and the fatherhood of God may find lasting 
and adequate expression. 


A Superior CouncitL oF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
has been created, to serve as an advisory board to the 
Brazilian Government in commercial and industrial 
matters. The council will be subordinated to the Min- 
istry of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce, and will 
be composed of 36 members, including the following: 
Director General of Industry and Commerce, Director 
General of Statistics, Director of the Information Bu- 
reau, President of the Board of Commerce and Com- 
mittee of Brokers of the Ministry of Agriculture, In- 
dustry, and Commerce, Federal Inspector of Railways, 
and the Director General of Commercial and Consular 
Affairs of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Besides 


studying subjects which may interest internal and ex- 
ternal commerce and national industries, the Superior 
Council of Commerce and Industry shall be concerned 
with the following: New markets and the development 
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of existing commercial relations; commercial inquiries ; 
taxes, railway, and custom-house tariffs; land, sea, and 
river transportation and corresponding freight rates; 
navigation and the régime of commercial ports; prod- 
uce and shipping exchanges; banks and saving banks; 
emission of bonds and credit notes; money circulation ; 
private associations and mutual aid societies ; drawbacks 
and warrants; propaganda within and out of the coun- 
try; commercial and industrial statistics; marine and 
fire insurance; the development of large and small in- 
dustries; expositions and national and international 
fairs; economic congresses; industrial properties ; com- 
mercial and industrial technical education. 


INDUSTRY IN UNOCCUPIED GERMANY experienced the 
usual revival of export orders and domestic business as 
a result of the recent collapse of the mark, following 
the long period of relative stability. The stimulus is 
being felt especially by the metallurgical, machine, and 
textile industries, while the glass, cement, and wood 
industries continue dull. Industries in oceupied Ger- 
many are further slowing down and manufacturing for 
stock is becoming increasingly impracticable. Most of 
the coal mines are producing only enough to supply 
their own needs, the miners still being engaged on emer- 
gency jobs. Imports of Swedish ores are still forbidden 
by the French, but the Franco-Swedish agreement looks 
to an early removal of this embargo. Exports from oe- 
cupied area to foreign countries have been facilitated 
by German and French concessions, which release goods 
ordered before February 20 upon payment of the export 
duty to both German and French customs, but com- 
merce is still greatly hindered and smuggling is fre- 
quent. Exports to unoccupied Germany continue to be 
impeded by embargoes on many goods and the require- 
ment of 10 per cent export tax on others. 


THE TREMENDOUS SLUMP in the annual per capita 
meat consumption in Westphalia, Germany, from 50 
kilograms prior to the war to a present annual consump- 
tion of 12 to 13 kilograms, has placed meat dealers in 
a quandary, and in order to increase consumption the 
United Butchers’ Association of Westphalia at a recent 
meeting resolved unanimously to deal in frozen meats 
from Argentina and Uruguay, which, it is claimed, can 
be retailed at a price one-third cheaper than fresh meats. 
The big decrease in meat consumption may be attrib- 
uted to the loss of cattle lands in east Prussia, Schles- 
wig-Holstein, and along the Belgian frontier under the 
terms of the Versailles Treaty, the delivery of cattle as 
reparations, and the lack of fodder. 


UNDER THE COMMERCIAL CONVENTION between Bel- 
gium and France, signed May 12 and effective 10 days 
after exchange of ratifications upon parliamentary ap- 
proval in both countries, France continues to accord 
Belgium the entire minimum tariff, with reduction in 
coefficients which amount to the lowering of duties from 
10 to 15 per cent on a considerable number of articles. 
Belgium, on the other hand, in granting France its pro- 
posed minimum tariff, effects numerous reductions from 
the proposed rates. 
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THE GRANTING OF RAILROAD CONCESSIONS and the 
transfer of certain railroads to private enterprise were 
discussed at the meeting of the Italian Council of Min- 
isters on March 15. It was decided to grant conces- 
sions for a length of time that will attract investment. 
The intention is to exact on behalf of the government a 
share on all profits exceeding a 7 per cent dividend per 
share. Grantees will not be obliged to buy material and 
rolling stock on hand at the time of the transfer of the 
State railroads to their jurisdiction. It seems probable 
that the State will retain the operation of trunk and 
important lines, and particularly of the sections of the 
State railroads which have heretofore been operated at 
a profit. A number of branch lines, however, may be 
transferred to private enterprise. 


Tue Frienps’ Councit for International Service 
has been asked by the secretary of the Munich branch 
of the Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom to “send one or two workers to Munich to 
bring their message of non-violence and tolerance to 
that group of people who are constantly preaching vio- 
lence against the French, Jews, socialists, pacifists, re- 
publicans, ete., and are thus creating a new atmosphere 
of fear, hatred, and brute force between nations, classes, 
and races.” The secretary writes, “I do hope that your 
committee will realize the great danger for the whole 
of Germany, for the peace of Europe, springing from 
the ever-growing reactionary movement in Bavaria.” 
The committee hopes to find one or more American 
Friends who are acquainted with local conditions in 
Munich to undertake the work. 


WINTER AIR TRAVEL is rapidly becoming more steady 
and dependable. At Le Bourget, for instance, air-port 
of Paris, there were last January on the average six air- 
planes a day, arriving or departing with about 25 pas- 
sengers and over a ton of express business. In America 
express and mail business now goes on, almost without 
regard to climatic conditions. In fact, the schedule of 
trips here for winter and summer does not vary at all. 


NEARLY 200 NEW GROUPS have just been added to 
Germany's agricultural co-operative societies, making 
the total strength now 37,430, with a membership of 
1,652,125 farmers. Although agricultural co-operation 
in Germany has had no phenomenal growth, it has in- 
creased since 1895 at a healthy and fairly constant rate. 
German agricultural co-operatives are united in 13 
major associations, the most important of which is the 
Federal Association of German Agricultural Co-oper- 
atives, with a membership of 33 State and provincial 
associations composed of 19,863 co-operatives, with a 
turn-over in 1921 of 181 billion marks. 


THe CHAMBER OF AGRICULTURE of the German prov- 
ince of Pomerania has recently approached the com- 
mercial office of the Soviet Russian Government in Ber- 
lin with an application for permission to send repre- 
sentatives into Russia. A number of big German landed 
proprietors in Pomerania are keenly interested in agri- 
cultural concessions in Russia similar to those granted 
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the firm of Friedrich Krupp. The representatives, if 
admitted, are to inform themselves concerning the situ- 
ation of Russian agriculture and to ascertain to what 
extent the German landed proprietors can participate 
in agriculture in Soviet Russia. 


DuRING THE LAST FEW MONTHS the cost of living all 
over the world shows a tendency to remain stationary. 
There are, however, differences between the various 
countries. In the United States, Canada, Great Britain, 
and Holland prices have fallen to 54 to 64 per cent over 
pre-war rates; in Switzerland and Japan prices remain 
70 to 90 per cent above pre-war rates. In Belgium. 
France, and Poland there is a tendency to rise. In Ger- 
many wholesale prices have fallen slightly, but retail 
prices have not followed them. In Austria retail prices 
have declined slightly. 


THE INDUSTRIAL WORK OF WOMEN in Germany is 
more extensive than before the war. Women are retain- 
ing the cigar-making, which they first took over during 
the war, and also, in some districts, the tending of the 
semi-automatic machines used in making small hard- 
ware goods. They also hold their ground in all those 
branches of industry in which they have always been 
dominant, namely, the textile industry, cleaning, laun- 
dry work, and typing. 


THE FIRST ALL-WOMEN STRIKE has been announced 
as having broken out in some Madras (India) spinning 
mills at the beginning of May. A new Labor Party, 
calling itself Communist, but having no connection with 
Moscow, has been formed in India. It will affiliate 
with the Indian National Congress. It advocates non- 
co-operation and passive resistance. The Labor press 
in India numbers six papers, namely, two for railway 
workers, one for clerks (Calcutta only), one for postal 
employees, one Socialist, and one Labor paper. Swad- 
harma, the Labor paper which is the earliest of these, 
is only two years old. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT of the Czechoslovak Labor Fed- 
eration for the year 1922 shows that it suffered much 
from economic conflicts and Communist rivalry. At 
the beginning of the year it comprised 55 unions, with 
a total membership of 650,000; at the end it had onl) 
19 unions, with 400,000 members. new unions 
affiliated with it during the course of the year and eight 
Owing to heavy disbursements to the unem- 
ployed, the balance-sheet of the Federation shows a 
deficit of 800,000 kronen. 


Seven 


seceded. 


RECONSTRUCTION (VIENNA) STATES that the prelimi- 
nary returns of the census of Vienna, taken on March 7, 
show an increase of population in that city during the 
last three years. In 1910 Vienna had 2,031,498 inhabi- 
tants; in 1920, 1,841,326; in 1923, 1,863,739. The in- 
crease amounts to about 1.2 per cent. In spite of the 
decrease of population, however, the housing shortage 
is reported to continue. This is said to be due to the 
fact that people demand a higher standard of house 
room. The rent restrictions act has made house rent a 
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negligible item, the last increase authorized’ being 150 
times pre-war level. This only means that a house 
rented in 1914 for 1,000 kronen (then about $200) is 
now rented at 150,000 kronen, which is equal to about 
$2.00 at present exchange rate, and even in. relation to 
wages and purchasing power is only $4.00 at the most. 


Tue Bureau INTERNATIONALE DE LE PArx announces 
that there is to be a General Assembly of Delegates from 
the various peace societies of the world at Bale, Switzer- 
land, from the 15th to the 18th of September. The pro- 
visional order of the day is: (1) Propaganda; the devel- 
opment of existing peace societies; the creation of new 
societies; and the co-ordination and co-operation of 
peace societies; (2) problems of the day, such as repara- 
tions; moral and economic disarmament; the near East; 
(3) suggestive modifications of the covenant of the 
League of Nations for administrative questions. The 
Bureau invites the peace societies to study these ques- 
tions and to send their views, together with the names 
of their delegates, to Secretary H. Golay, Byrne, Switzer- 
land. It is announced that the official reports will be 
published in “Le Mouvement Pacifiste” on the 15th of 
July. The readers of the ApvocaTe oF Peace will 
realize that the Bureau Internationale de le Paix 1s the 
organization which has been responsible for the inter- 
national peace congresses held in Europe for many 
years. 





LETTER BOX 


BROOKLINE, MAss., June 3, 1923. 
GENTLEMEN : 

Dr. Doremus Scudder was secretary of the Greater Boston 
Federation of Churches in 1920-22. He had already a noble 
record as a missionary in Japan and a pastor in Hawaii. 
During the war he served in Siberia under the American 
Red Cross with the commission of major. His work in 
Boston was brought to an end by a serious automobile acci- 
dent, which so reduced his strength that he felt obliged to 
seek a milder climate. He is now a pastor in California. 
It is safe to say that no other man ever won in so short a 
time so large a measure of confidence and devotion on the 
part of the ministers and churches of Greater Boston as 
Dr. Scudder in his all-too-short service there. The follow- 
ing extract from a recent letter of his possesses great in- 
terest as the statement of an honored Christian leader's 
present feeling in regard to the World War. It was not 
written for publication, but was sent in reply to an invita- 
tion to join the Association to Abolish War. It is now given 
to the public, however, with his permission, after due 
request. 

Yours truly, 
Henry W. PINKHAM, 
Secretary, the Association to Abolish War. 


(Enclosure) 
Dr. Scudder and the World War 


“When the war opened I was a pacifist and opposed all 
preparations by our government for fighting. In Hawaii 
in 1915 this was also a local issue in our legislature, and 
at public legislative hearings I took a decided stand against 
preparedness. 

“But the war propaganda finally got me and I came to 
feel it the duty of our nation to enter the conflict in order 
to end war and help democratize the world. I was un- 
willing to take this stand and remain at home safe while 
our soldiers were being killed; so I tried to secure a chap- 
laincy, but was refused because of age. I did, however, 
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succeed in getting a Red Cross appointment in Siberia as 
director of the department of civilian relief. I felt that 
after many years spent in Hawaii the chances at my age 
of surviving the rigors of that climate were not good—an 
expectation not at all justified by what soon proved to be 
the wonderful healthfulness of the Siberian winter. 

“But what I saw in Siberia, what issued at Versailles in 
treaty and League making, and the rest of the after-war his 
tory, with all the illumination as to how warfare through 
propaganda deceived, and even yet, nearly five years after 
the armistice, continues to deceive; what untold burdens 
and suffering, lasting far beyond its continuance, war 
causes ; its inability to serve as a democratizing factor, and 
its power to rob a free people like ourselves of not a few 
guarantees of liberties, have convinced me that I was 
wrong: that a part of the blood-guilt of the world is mine, 
and that I owe every possible effort I can muster to help 
atone for the greatest crime in human history. 

“IT am one of the millions in all lands who have sworn 
‘Never Again’ and who are dedicated to absolutely unre 
lenting opposition to the war spirit, with all its abhorrent 
family of crushing taxation, preparedness, so-called defen 
sive measures, provocative tariffs and restrictions upon the 
free intercourse of peoples through prejudice of race and 
nationality.” 


DeAR Sirs: 

It is more than 50 years since IT became a member of your 
organization. It was when I was not a very old man, living 
in Kansas, and just after the war, where I had served as 
captain of Company A, Ninth New Hampshire, that I was 
commended to your efforts by Hon. Charles Sumner, who 
told me it was the only society in all the world that he knew 
of that was working for the substitution of some other 
method than war for the settlement of differences between 
nations. 

I am still deeply interested in your efforts, which have 
grown so much, and I wish I could contribute a larger sum. 
Some day it may be possible. 

Trusting that our President will see his way to employ 
all the influence he has to secure the court for which we 
have so long labored, IT remain, 

Gratefully yours, with faith in God and His servants, 
all now standing for the right, 
LEONARD H. PrILusrsury. 


DALLAS, TEXAS, May 3, 1923. 
GENTLEMEN : 

Following our efforts to have laws passed requiring the 
teaching of the United States Constitution in the several 
States, the Citizenship Committee of the American Bar As 
sociation, as you will recall, has undertaken to enlist the 
participation of the members of the bar generally in the 
celebration of national holidays falling on April 19, May 30, 
and July 4, and the special observance of Constitution 
Week during September. Gratifying reports have been re- 
ceived with reference to the participation of members of 
the bar in the observance of Patriots’ Day. There will 
doubtless be a far more general observance of Memorial 
Day, and I am writing kindly to request you to be instru- 
mental, so far as possible, in enlisting the services of the 
bar in celebration of this day, which holds a peculiar place 
in American traditions. 

Permit me to remind you that our Citizenship Committee 
has no ambition as to leadership. We wish to co-operate in 
all patriotic endeavors and it is to he expected that other 
organizations, notably the American Legion, will, in large 
measure, take the lead in organizing community programs 
for the observance of Memorial Day. The main point to 
be urged for attention by members of the bar, as it appears 
to your committee, is the desirability, first, that they should 
respond as speakers at community meetings when called 
upon for such service, and, secondly, that the peculiar duty 
which is laid upon our profession at this time is that of 
educating the public, in whatever way seems best to an in- 
dividual speaker, on the essentials and spirit of our Ameri- 
can Constitution. Please bear in mind that the shibboleth 
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of our committee is: “To re-establish the Coustitution of the 
United States in the minds and hearts of the people.” 
Therefore, we suggest that one of the main topics which 
members of the bar may profitably discuss is the need today 
of “Minute Men of the Constitution” to preserve the liberties 
for which our soldiers on many battlefields have given their 
lives, 


To such patriotic service our country now summons the 
American bar. I feel sure that we shall not be recreant to 
the duties imposed upon ous. Our Citizenship Committee, 
with its limited resources, can do little more than suggest 


opportunities for service to State Bar Associations and other 
civic groups in the various States. May we depend upon 
your co-operation in passing on these suggestions all along 
down the line in vour own State so that eventually they will 


reach every community where meetings will be held to cele 


brate Memorial Day and where members of the bar. we 
hope, will do their full share in this service for their 
country ? 
Cordially yours, 
R. FE. SANER, 


Cheirman, 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Decapence or Evrorr. By Francesco Nitti, Published 
by Henry Holt & Co., New York. Pp. 302. 85.00, 
Wuirner France? Werner Evrores By Joseph Cail 

Meas Published by Alfred A. Knopf, New York. lp. 
Ist, 

The two books on the present disastrous situation of Eu 

rope, written by Signer Nitti and Monsieur Cnillaux, ex 


worth study 
us they do, somewhat differ 


premiers of Italy and France respectively, are 
ing in conjunction, presenting, 
ent angles of the question 

In writing the “Decadence of Eurepe.” 
concerned himself chiefly with the enormity 
treaties and their frightful effect upon Europe. 


Signer Nitti has 
of the pence 
In his view, 


the decadence of the Old World is shown by the fact that, 
in comparison with the work of the Paris Conference, the 
Vienna Congress displays evidence of superior moral and 
spiritual idealism. Alexander of Russia, Metternich, and 


the other chief protagonists of that period appear infinitely 


sane, infinitely magnanimous, compared with Clemenceau, 
Llovd-George, and the rest. Frontiers were left: practically 


untouched. Jn spite of the tremendous damage inflicted ly 
Napoleon upon the rest of Europe. including Pnglind, a 
comparatively small and easily paid indemnity was exacted. 


As far as possible, the status quo ante was restored, and, 
most noteworthy of all, France was immediately received 
in international circles: her army and navy were left intact, 


and her freedom of trade and movement left unfettered. 
Compare this with the work of the Versailles Treaty 
innking the world safe for democracy. Empires are torn 
ruthlessly to fragments, an entire people is forced to pay 
crushing tribute. designed to remunerate the victors for all 
the costs of war, including pensions and gratuities. The 
tribute is not even defined clearly, but put into the hands 
of a group of second-rate politicians, whose individual 
salaries amount to more than that of the most highly paid 


governmental figure in Germany, and who are given almost 


severeign powers, as well as the right to secret delibera 
tions. The most highly cultured, highly civilized race of 
southeastern Europe, which has produced art, literature, 
music, and scientific discoveries of the utmost value to the 


the 


borders, to 


world, is ruined, beggared, in favor of semi-savage, in 
some half-nomad, its Whom, in 
many cases, territory is handed over without even an ethno- 
sraphical, historical. or fundamentally economic ex- 
cuse. In the making of treaties every promise has 
been broken except the Mosaic promise of vengeance. In 
other words, the animating spirit is that af the most primi- 
tive and barbaric tribe, which loots and utterly destroys its 
enemy's dwelling-place. 

But, points out Signor Nitti in chapter after chapter of 


CUSCS races onl 
even 
these 
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his interesting book, our modern civilization cannot survive 
such an infiltration of barbarism Its original premises 
were spiritual, calling, as they did, for a very detinite 
morality, a delicate adjustment of relationships based on a 
certain tolerance and oa sense of public responsibility. 
While selfishness and greed have net been licking, even 
these were not untinged by a sert of inverted spirituality 


since the lusts thus pandered to were the lust for 
wnd responsible power, and for what. after all is mainiy an 
intangible and spiritual conception, namely, 


survive the infiltration of a 


person 
wlory Such a 


purely 


conception cannot bast 


terial group desire for power based upon the possession of 
the earth’s products, without any corresponding spiritual 
responsibility toward the peoples of the earth or nny desire 
to employ those products for other purposes than persenn 
ease and comfort, In other words, the most) disastrous 


thing that can happen, that has happened, to Europe is the 


attempt to make government a purely business proposition 

Both Signor Nitti and Monsieur Caillkiux seem agreed on 
one thing, that the responsibility for the war cannot be en 
tirely attributed to Germans Rach of these writers looks 
pron it as the consequence of a trend of events rendered 


the ul folly of \ 


Lroupes of men in 


inevitable by screed, ineptitude, 


all the countries coneerned, 


nHrieus 


host of whom 


appear to have learnt nothing from the catastrophe, but 
continue to base their actions upon the sam rensoning 
varied by slightly different catchwords, as that which led 
to the war, 

Monsieur Caillaux’s book, “Whither France’? Whither 


] 


Murope?’, is a much more convincing document, containing 
us it does, less rhetoric, less repetition, and infinitely more 
personal arguments, based upon general economic hows 


in his view, the European problem may be summed up as 


consisting of the adjustment of the political institutions ce 
vised by our fathers to the economic forces which have he 
come our real rulers-—our chaotic, disorganized l-powerfu 


follows: 


rulers, question, he miaty de nswered in thi 


SiLVS, 
Wil VS, Gs 


“We can drift, and Europe will fall completely under the 


domination of an anarchical feudalism: we can overthre 
everything, Which is communism, with its miseries, its 
ruins, its Impossibilities > or we can subordinate the business 


interests to the common welfare by destroving 
The form which this 


Caillaux’s opinion, would be 


privilers 
take, in M 
formintion of an 


transformation should 


the 


state within and subordinated to the political state While 
he is very vague as to details and expresses the view that 
each country should find its own adaptation of this theory 
he suggests that, in the case of France, this might take the 


composed of a 
nnd manual 
technical 


form of ecohomnie couneil, 
representatives of intellectual 
should its 
and be given the sole right 
liament, by the of which it 


on economics Which the nation’s parlinmentars 


un majerity. «af 


workers, which 


have at command various committees 


to consider and propose to Dat 


side would exist, laws bearing 


representa 


tives could then accept, reject, or return for further study 
At the same time M. Caillaux calls for wider international 
understanding and the drawing up of a European economic 


Which should have for the 
dom of commerce, implying the destruction of customs bas 
riers, a greater specialization by the 
the industries for which they are peculiarly adapted, in 
stead of ruinous attempts at self-support, and uninterrupted 
distribution of raw materials, as well as 
for the regulation of public finance, which he 
longer be attempted quite 
vovernments, but call for concerted agreement 


code its principal objects free 


Various countries in 


Various Thensures 


cousiders can 
lndividual 
nnd 


ne successfully by 


netion 


An interesting definition of the two conflicting tendencies 
at work in the economic life of Europe is given In Mon 
sieur Caillaux’s opinion these may be summed up as the 
agrarian movement, with all its medieval and retrogressive 
Duplications, and the “trustification” movement, with its 
connotations of feudalism. Both of these forces, as they 
are now developing, are dangerous from the point of view 


of the setting up of uncontrolled, ungevernable groups 
within the State. 
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Attention might well be drawn, also, to Monsieur Cail- 
laux’s masterly summary of the present financial condition 
and the financial policy of France. 

Altogether, it might be deduced from the 
that there is a growing minority realization in 
the follies and recklessness of the past ten years, 
aster implicit in any war would appear to have 
hanced in this generation by the attempts of semi-educated 
and unscrupulous groups to produce economic results by 
the application of political laws. The frightful consequences 
of these attempts are such as must inevitably ensue upon 
the arbitrary disposition of insufficiently comprehended 
forces with a purely materialistic and mechanistic end in 


above works 
Europe of 
The dis- 
been en- 


view. 


By Joseph B. Lockey. 
Pp. 508. $5. 


PAN-AMERICANISM, ITS BEGINNINGS. 

Published by Macmillan Co., New York. 
international questions can be more interesting to 
of Pan-Americanism. Though 
vaguely cognizant of an institution known as the VPan- 
American Union, however, large numbers of citizens have 
little or no knowledge of the generations of concentrated 
effort which have resulted in the establishment of generally 
friendly relations between the United States and the sister 
Latin-American republics, to say nothing of the generally 
increasing peaceful disposition of these republics as among 


Few 
the United States than that 


themselves. 

Just what effort all this has entailed forth in an 
interesting manner by Mr. Lockey in his book on the begin- 
nings of Pan-Americanism. In view of the loudly voiced 
opinions of certain Latin-American publicists concerning 
the Monroe Doctrine, the chapter depicting the historical 
background and circumstances leading up to that famous 
pronouncement is especially interesting, containing, as it 
does, expressions of opinion on the subject by the Latin 
American leaders of that date. The part played by Great 
Britain and the United States in assisting Mexico to secure 
her independence is vividly described, as also the interest- 
ing question of the attitude of the United States, Great 
Britain, and France toward Haiti. 

There is no doubt that a work of this nature should be 
included in the reading schedule of every American inter- 
ested in the external relationships of the United States. 
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The International Year Book for 1922, in its plain bind- 
ing and clear type, continues its pleasing and valuable serv- 
ice. Its few well-printed pictures, portraits, for the most 
part, and half dozen two-page, colored maps, add to the at- 
tractiveness of this welcome library tool. The volume is 
really an encyclopedia for the year. The reviews of the 
year’s happenings in the United States and the rest of the 
world are written by specialists with unbiased compre- 
hensiveness. Among the subjects of general interest may 
be mentioned articles on psychology, the Einstein theory 
(physics), auto-suggestion, and the new movements in 
drama and literature. Readers of this magazine will be 
especially interested in the fifteen-page article, by Mr. 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, on Tnternational Peace. 
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The author of this book, former member of the Military 
Intelligence Division of the General Staff, United States 
Army, forth in expository form the American peace 
views at the time of the Armistice, in the fall of 1918, as 
set forth principally in President Wilson's addresses, com- 
munications with the Central Powers, and finally in the con- 
clusions reached at the Trianon Palace Hotel, November 4, 
191s. The author notes that the Allied governments agreed 
to make peace with the Government of Germany on the 
terms laid down in the President's address to Congress of 
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January, 1918, and the principles of settlement enunciated 
in subsequent addresses. There were only two qualifying 
clauses to that acceptance—one relating to the freedom of 
the seas and another to the compensation to be made by 
Germany for damage done to the civilian populations of the 
Allies. Tracing step by step the drift of the conferees at 
the Paris Peace Conference away from this agreement, the 
conclusions relative to the Treaty of Versailles are self-evi- 
dent. It is not a pleasant tale, this account of the withering 
of the American peace, between the month of December, 
1918S, and the month of March, 1919. Two irreconcilable 
philosophies of government are laid before us in deadly con- 
flict. The older of the two wins. Without assuming the 
controversial attitude, the author shows us how it was done. 
Furthermore, the must impress the thoughtful 
reader with the importance of familiarizing himself with 
that history, to the end that in future negotiations repre- 
sentatives of the United States may more fully understand 
“that curious type of mentality which the European stand- 
ard of negotiation produces.” This book is a contribution 
for any seeker after the facts in that field. 
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TOWARD THE GREAT PEACE. 
ton. Marshall Jon Co. 


Many persons do not believe that the world is now on the 
road to better things. Among them is Dr. Ralph Adams 
Cram, who delivered a course of lectures in 1921 in the 
Dartmouth alumni lectureships on the Guernsey Center 
Moore Foundation. These lectures have now been gathered 
together and published in book form. 

l’rofessor Cram does not scold, neither does he foam with 
sarcasm. Whatever one may think of his desire for Medie- 
valisni as a corrective for industrialism, it must be admitted 
that his spirit is large and kindly. In fact, his attitude is 
well described in the prayer he quotes from Bishop 
Hacket, who lived in the 17th century. The quotation runs 
as follows: Lord, lift us out of private-mindedness and give 
us public souls to work for Thy Kingdom by daily creating 
that atmosphere of a happy temper and a generous heart 
which alone can bring the Great Peace. 

There is no rancour in Dr. Cram’s criticism of present- 
day institutions, though scarcely any of them seem to him 
to contain hope. He thinks that we must go away back into 
the past to find the cross-roads where humanity first took 
the wrong turning. In medieval institutions there were, he 
thinks, many principles which we might to advantage work 
into a new fabric. Knighthood, with its ideal of 
courtesy and service; the Guilds, with their communal obli- 
gations, but their individual freedom and holy joy in labor: 
a trained and honorable aristocracy, coming to the aid of 
democracy in government—all these he dares to consider 
worthy our rebuilding. 

Dr. Cram’s theory of Sacramentalism as the only work- 
able philosophy of life will be better understood by members 
of the Anglican or Roman communions than by other de- 
nominations; but when, in considering industry, govern- 
ment, education, and other social organizations, he 
that character is the “chief end of man and the sole guar- 
anty of a decent society,” and that the cultivation of char- 
acter has been neglected, he language we all 
understand. 

Dr. Cram has no respect for most accepted slogans, and 
his arguments are often provocative, but he has made his 
points very clear, and on the whole one feels that the basic 
principles of the new society he previsions are at least 
worth study. 

If, as Dr. Cram states, “it is true that we are in the last 
years of a definite period, on that decline that precedes the 
opening of a new epoch,” it is also true that it is for us to 
say What the prologue to that epoch is to be. It may be 
new dark ages, or it may be a new renaissance, 

Allied to the Utopian literature, now flooding the market, 
this course of lectures differs from it, in that it is not a 
phantasy nor is it fantastic. Indeed, “Toward the Great 
Peace” is well worth thoughtful reading. 
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